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Social Administration in a Changing 
Society’ 
RICHARD M. TITMUSS 











in Social Administration was an expression, I suppose, of the import- 

ance of the social services to-day in the life of the community. It 

was also perhaps a sign that, in the eyes of the University authorities, the 

subject had advanced to a respectable age and had acquired some academically 

respectable disciples ; that it had grown out of its former preoccupation with 

good works for the deserving poor; and that the subject now justified an 

academic chair, and someone to invade, on the one side, a modest corner 

of the territory of public administration and, on the other, some part of the 
broad acres of sociology. 

It might be said, then, that the days when social administration, with 

its interest in the education of future social workers, was regarded in University 

circles as a poor but virtuous relation, are now coming to an end. It is an 


TT DECISION of the University of London to create a new chair 





. interesting speculation, but hardly justified, I think, by the arrival of a new 

nd professor. ‘‘ Promise,” as George Eliot remarked in Middlemarch, “ was a 

“J pretty maid, but being poor she died unwed.” 

Sir The future of social administration depends, to some extent, on the future a 
_ of the great experiments in social service which have been launched in Britain 
51 in recent years. Their future is uncertain. To this uncertainty must be 


added, in the teaching of social administration, the awareness of intellectual 
uncertainty which attends on those concerned with the study of human 
telations, for only now are we beginning to grope our way towards some 
scientific understanding of society. Uncertainty, then, is part of the price 
that has to be paid for being interested in the many-sidedness of human needs 
and behaviour. However, we draw some comfort from Karl Mannheim’s 
thought * that it is precisely our uncertainty which brings us closer to reality 
than is possible for those who have faith in the absolute or faith, I would add, 4 
in the pursuit of specialization. ats 











! 


1 An Inaugural Lecture delivered on 10 May, 1951, at the London School of Economics and 
Political Science (University of London). 
* Mannheim, K., Ideology and Utopia, = Pp. 75- 
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It is customary on these occasions to begin with a broad definition of 
one’s subject. After these preliminaries, I propose to say something about the. 
origins of the Social Science Department. Next, I shall briefly discuss certain 
aspects of the historical development of the social services since the beginning 
of the century, and I shall attempt to explain how these developments have 
contributed to some of our present difficulties. Then I shall try to formulate 
certain problems of social, economic and administrative importance which 
seem to me to require more study. Finally, I shail attempt a few generaliza- 
tions about the nature of some elements of social change which, by their 
effect on the individual and the family, affect also the structure and roles of 
the social services. 

Social administration may broadly be defined as the study of the social ser- 
vices whose object, to adapt Simey’s phrase, is the improvement of the condi- 
tions of life of the individual in the setting of family and group relations.’ It is 
concerned with the historical development of these services, both statutory and 
voluntary, with the moral values implicit in social action, with the roles and 
functions of the services, with their economic aspects, and with the part they 
play in meeting certain needs in the social process. On the one hand, then, we 
are interested in the machinery of administration which organizes and dispenses 
various forms of social assistance ; on the other, in the lives, the needs, and 
the mutual relations of those members of the community for whom the services 
are provided by reason of their belonging to that community. To take part in 
the study and teaching of these subjects in the spiritual home of Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb is a privilege. For this and other reasons I am deeply conscious 
of the honour of being the first occupant of this chair, not only because it is 
a new one, but because it carries with it the headship of the Department 
of Social Science and Administration. The department has for long been 
associated with many distinguished men and women. Nearly forty years ago, 
Professor Tawney was in at the start of the department. “Academically speak- 
ing, it was not perhaps a very respectable affair in those days. That it is 
more acceptable now is due to Professor Tawney and to many men and women 
who, like him, never ceased to demonstrate their belief in the possibility of 
social progress. Thus, it is not chance that brings me here to-night but faith, 
the substance of things hoped for by my predecessors, ‘‘ the evidence of things 
not seen ”’. 

In December, 1912, on a proposition by M1. Martin White, seconded by 
Mr. Sidney Webb, it was decided to establish a Department of Social Science 
as part of the School of Economics to continue, according to the minutes, . 
“the work so admirably carried on since 1903 under Mr. C. S. Loch of the 
Charity Organization Society”. The new department was helped by financial 
aid from Mr. Ratan Tata, an Indian millionaire, who promoted the Ratan 
Tata Foundation, whose main function, under the directorship of Professor 
Tawney, was to inquire into the causes of poverty. The Foundation was 


1Simey, T. S., Principles of Social Administration, 1937, p- 9 
* London School of Economics : minutes of meeting of Court of Governors, 31 December, 1912. 
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linked to the new department, which was then known as the Ratan Tata 
Department of Social Science. It was not until 1919 that the School assumed 
complete responsibility. ; 

At the start, in 1913, there was a straightforward bluntness about the 
teaching purposes of the department. “It is intended,” states the Calendar 
for that year, “ for those who wish to prepare themselves to engage in the 
many forms of social and charitable effort.” A one-year course of theory 
and practical work was provided, and the students were examined for the 
award of a certificate. Some of the questions set in the first examination 
bear a strong resemblance to those which The Economist asks of its readers 
from time to time. ‘‘ How far,’ ran one question, “ is the danger of demoraliz- 
ing the handworking classes by over-legislation a real one ?’’ And just as 
pertinent was the question—‘‘ To what extent are we justified in regarding the 
theories of the earlier economists as the outcome of the social needs of their 
day?’ A value-judgment, as we should call it now, seems to have slipped 
into this question which suggests that later economists were more objective 
in the formulation of their theories. 

It may seem to some of us to-day, conscious of the need for a better 
understanding of motive in human behaviour, of the dynamic relationship 
between man and society, that the educational problems facing the new 
department were relatively simple. It was still possible to accept the surface 
view of reality in behaviour, for awareness of the new layers of the human mind 
opened up by Freud’s study of the unconscious had not as yet penetrated 
very far. The anthropologists had not yet begun to stress the importance 
of the configuration of culture, economics could still be unashamedly taught 
to social work students without much reference to theory, while statistics in 
the hands of Mr. Bowley (as he then was) were, by all accounts, a pleasurable 
experience. The staff of the department, like the syllabus, was more manage- 
able than it is to-day. Professor Urwick, who was in charge, was assisted by 
Mrs. Bosanquet and by visiting lecturers. Under the heading of ‘‘ Economics ” 
a course of lectures was given by one practical-minded visitor on ‘‘ The House- 
hold Economics of the Handworking Poor’. For the sum of ros. 6d. the 
students were told in six lectures how the poor bought their food, stored it 
and cooked it. Karl Pearson came and discussed the merits and demerits of 
breast-feeding and the relationship of alcoholism to infant mortality. Early 
in 1913 a new staff appointment was made, and judging by the book on social 
work which the new assistant subsequently wrote,’ he seems to have been a 
good choice. There were only two applicants for the post and, according to 
the minutes, the selection committee, ‘‘ after very careful consideration ”’, 
appointed Mr. C. R. Attlee. Unfortunately, the minutes are silent about the 
committee’s opinion of the rejected candidate. He was Mr, Hugh Dalton. 

Throughout the years of change and expansion that followed, the depart- 
ment established a reputation for flexibility in teaching, for friendliness in 
relations, and for the interest it took in the welfare of its students that was 

1 Attlee, C. R., The Social Worker, 1920. 
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largely due to the influence of five people: to Urwick, for his pioneering 
work as head of the London School of Sociology from 1903 to 1912 and from 
then until 1921 as head of the Social Science Department ; to Hobhouse, for 
his faith in social progress based on his concept of the “liberation of the 
individual” 1 and for his personal interest in the studies of each student to 
whom he was known, I am told, as “ Father Christmas ” ; to the stimulating 
personality of C. M. Lloyd who succeeded Hobhouse in 1922; to my pre- 
decessor, Professor Marshall, who took over the department during a difficult 
period of reconstruction at the end of the Second World War and, lastly, to 
the wisdom and devotion of Miss Eckhard who has played such a large part 
in steering the fortunes of the department and its many students since she 
first joined the School in 1919. 

This department for the study of social administration was founded at a 
time when fundamental moral and social issues were being debated with vigour 
and a new sense of purpose. It was a product of the ferment of inquiry to 
which the Webbs, Charles Booth and many others contributed so much. 
Poverty, on the one hand, and moral condemnation of the poor on the other, 
were being questioned. Inquiry was moving from the question ‘‘ who are the 
poor?” to the question “‘ why are they poor? ”’ Professor Tawney, aware, 
as he has repeatedly taught us, that the most important thing about a man 
is what he takes for granted, was in his element when he gave his inaugural 
lecture as Director of the Ratan Tata Foundation before the new social science 
students. The problem of poverty, he said, is not a problem of individual 
character and its waywardness, but a problem of economic and industrial 
organization. It had to be studied first at its sources, and only secondly in 
its manifestations.? 

This warning was timely, because it was a period when social policies 
were being shaped by diagnoses which took account of the presenting symptoms 
rather than of the causes of contemporary social ills. The great collectivist 
advances at the beginning of the century, with their positive achievements in 
social legislation, were aimed at the gradual overthrow of the poor law. But 
because there were no alternative ideas to work with, no new insights into the 
social phenonema of human needs and behaviour, the ideas and methods of 
the poor law were transplanted to the new social services. Many of the 
services which were born in this period—perhaps the most formative period 
in the evolution of the British social services—had their character moulded 
by the moral assumptions of the nineteenth century. This antithesis of social 
purpose and administrative policy had, as I shall attempt to describe, far- 
reaching effects on the structure and functions of the new services. 

The poor law, with its quasi-disciplinary functions, rested on assumptions 
about how people ought to behave. It only went into action if people behaved 
in a certain way and the services it provided were based on conditions that 


1 Hobson, J. A., and Ginsberg, M., L. T. Hobhouse: His Life and Work, 1931. 
* Tawney, R. H., Memoranda on Problems of Poverty, No. 11. The Ratan Tata Foundation, 
1913. 
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people should thereafter behave in a certain way. Such principles of retribu- 
tion, when applied to problems of poverty and ill-health, played an important 
role in settling the structure and the methods of administration of the new 
services. If poverty was a mark of waywardness then the poor needed moral 
condemnation or rewarding ; as the Old Age Pensions Act of 1908 set out to 
apply in separating the worthy from the unworthy poor by withholding 
pensions from those “ who had habitually failed to work according to ability 
and need and those who had failed to save money regularly’. If poverty 
was a matter of ignorance then it was the moral duty of one class in society 
to teach another class how to live, and to lead them, through sanitation, soap 
and thrift to a better station in life, described by Stephen Reynolds as “‘ the 
spiritual squalor of the lower-middle classes ”’.1 If ill-health was a matter of 
individual error then, as the Webbs put it, there could not be free choice of 
doctor among the poor for such freedom would encourage the prevailing 
passion for bottles of medicine, and would not lead (I quote from the Webbs’ 
book The State and the Doctor) “‘ to stern advice from the doctor about habits 
of life on which recovery really depends—to look fo him to speak plainly about 
the excessive drinking or the unwise eating which cause two-thirds of the 
ill-health of the poor ’’.? 

These valuations about the nature of man were written into the social 
legislation of the day. They informed the means of policy. Derived, as 
they commonly were, from the norms of behaviour expected by one class from 
another, and founded on outer rather than inner observation—on abstract 
“knowledge about ’’ rather than concrete “ acquaintance with’’ (to use 
William James’s words)—their application to social questions led the new 
services to treat manifestations of disorder in the individual rather than the 
underlying causes in the family or social group. Thus, there was no attempt 
to look closely at the mainsprings of behaviour ; to ask why great quantities 
of medicine were consumed at the time; why one-third of the national 
population of old people aged seventy and over were on poor relief ;* why 
family life had so changed that families would not, it was said, accept responsi- 
bility for aged parents and why there was, according to Masterman, so much 
talk of a weakening in the willingness to work. These valuations of Edwardian 
days have a curiously topical ring about them. 

The inner realities of behaviour were largely ignored in this formative 
period of the social services and many started their careers dressed with 
assumptions about how people ought to behave. Insight was lacking, partly 
because the means of acquiring it were not yet to hand, and partly because the 
structure of society then did not encourage those who influenced social policy 
to understand the lives of those for whom the services were intended. Need 
and behaviour were still conceived of in terms of the individual rather than 
the family or the work-group. The abstractions of economic thought lingering 


1 Reynolds, S., A Poor Man’s House, 1908, p. 264. 

2 Webb, S. and B., The State and the Doctor, 1910, p. 149. 

ss . Report of the Royal Commission on the Poor Laws, vol. 1, 1909, p. 59. 
Masterman, C. F. G., The Condition of England, 1911. 
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on from the nineteenth century were wrapped round the concept of individual 
man acting outside the matrix of his particular society. Some philosophers 
continued to affirm that man alone was responsible for his sins and his suffering. 
Administrators and industrialists still tried to ignore, against the rapidly 
advancing ideas of mutual aid, the social relationships of the worker. Meta- 
physical individualism of the nineteenth century still exerted some effect, as 
Dewey has observed, by keeping the system of values in subjection to un- 
examined traditions, conventions and institutionalized customs.* 

The social services of the early years of the twentieth century cannot be 
understood apart from the particular culture in which they grew up. Many 
have survived to this day with few modifications in structure. The extent 
to which poor law ideas were carried into the new legislation which sought 
to destroy the poor law, and the tensions that result from the clash between 
social changes and institutional rigidities have presented, and continue to 
present, some difficult problems. One or two examples may add concreteness 
to these generalizations. 

When, in 1911, National Health Insurance provided a cash payment for 
periods of sickness a single man received the same as a man with a wife and 
several children to support. Nearly forty years passed before the State gave 
partial recognition to the existence of the wives and children of sick workers. 
The concept of insurance, in which individual premiums relate to individual 
risks, may have been more applicable under the 1911 Act which covered only 
a section of the population and excluded dependency with its greater variation 
in risk. To-day, the insurance element in health insurance benefits is practic- 
allyamyth. Nevertheless, we still retain an expensive administrative machine, 
part of whose functions is to check the premium record before millions of 
benefit payments are made.? 

When medical care by general practitioners was introduced in 1913 for 
insured workers, a service which Sir James Barr, the President of the British 
Medical Association, prophesied would produce “ a race of gently-reared hot- 
house plants ’,*? the wives and children of these workers were excluded— 
excluded for thirty-five years. Throughout this period, the profession con- 
tinued to talk of ‘‘ the family doctor’”’. Whether this situation of family 
doctoring has ever had any reality for the mass of the people has not been 
investigated. For all we know about general practice, the family doctor may 
be a projection of middle-class norms of behaviour. 

The way in which these and other institutions took structure and form, 
and the extent to which they detached the needs of the individual from the 
needs of the family, partly explain the ad hoc and fragmentary growth of the 
British social services. From these beginnings the new services were developed, 


1 Dewey, J., Theory of Valuation, International Encyclopedia of Unified Science, vol. II, 
No. 4, University of Chicago, 1939. 
* The “Insurance ” element in National Insurance Schemes is discussed in The Problems 
of Budgetary Reform, Hicks, J. R., 1948, and “ The Finance of British National Insurance ” 
Peacock, A. T., in Public Finance, 3, 1950. 
5° Presidential address to the Eighteenth Annual Meeting of the British Medical Association, 
British Medical Journal, 27 July, 1912. 
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in no coherent order, to cater for certain categories of individual need ; for 
certain categories of disease and incapacity, and for certain special needs of 
special groups. Classes of persons in need and categories of disease were 
treated ; not families and social groups in distress. 

During the ensuing thirty years we went on breaking off more fragments 
of need from the poor law, from the general body of medicine and from the 
scattered activities of voluntary organizations. As the accepted area of social 
obligation widened, as injustice became less tolerable, new services were 
separately organized around an individual need. Through all these com- 
plications of social service imposed on an unreformed local government structure 
there was drawn a tangle of administrative rule and regulation ; a frightening 
complexity of eligibility and benefit according to individual circumstances, 
local boundaries, degrees of need and so forth. The complications of social 
provision and administrative structure—the fixed person for the fixed duty in 
a fixed situation—helped to call into being a variety of social workers and 
professional groups part of whose functions, narrowly conceived, was to 
translate the complications for the ordinary man and to match a variety of 
individual aids to a family in need. 

How all this came to pass, untidily human and perversely shaped as it 
was, can be learnt only by understanding the history of the social services 
since the great surge forward in legislation for collective help during the 
decade before the First World War. The benefits and stimulus of combination 
—of mutual aid—among the workers joined with the passionate effort of social 
reformers drawn from all classes in society to achieve, first an advance here 
and then there. The advances that were made represented an accumulation 
of political and social compromise ; each perhaps constituting, in the circum- 
stances of the day, the limit of reform which could be put into effect without 
upsetting the existing social order. The second great revolution of this 
century in social care, beginning after Dunkirk and quickening into effect 
after 1945, continued the process. 

The fact of all these achievements, representing in terms of cost about 
thirty per cent of the national budget, and affecting, in the services provided, 
nearly everyone in the community, has brought to the surface certain funda- 
mental problems which were less obvious when the services were fewer and 
far less comprehensive. It is, indeed, the absolute scale on which advances 
in social welfare have been made that has contributed to the importance of 
these problems ; problems whigh are partly historical in origin, partly institu- 
tional and administrative in character, partly caused by changes in society, 
and which now raise new questions of priority of need and quality of service. 

Many forces have been at work to produce these problems. A half- 
century of unprecedented social and technical change has altered the nature and 
order of social needs. Rising standards of living and of education have shifted 
the emphasis in social service from quantity to quality. The growth of the 
services has stimulated the expansion of certain institutions and professional 
associations each with their own self-regarding interests. The social gains 
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from developing specialization have, in their turn, produced other problems. 
Yet, while these forces have been growing within a widening area of social 
provision, many of the services themselves have remained unchanged in 
structure, arrangement and administration both centrally and locally. 

The lack of flexibility and change in these institutions suggests a danger 
of excessive economic costs and of increased rigidity in administration. The 
dangers are enhanced by the greater difficulty to-day of measuring the standard 
or quality of service provided. Such dangers were smaller and less likely in 
the past when, as I have said, a limited range of services were provided only 
for the poor; when needs were assumed and the quality of treatment was 
often disregarded. The enemies of the social good were more easily seen forty 
years ago than they are to-day. There was work to be done among “ a shabby 
scuffle of tired people ’”’ (in Masterman’s words) whose conditions of life were 
such as to settle the major priorities of social policy. 

The priorities, like the needs, are harder to define to-day. In a situation 
of limited resources, quality of service comes into conflict with quantity of 
service ; if the standard is set for (what Defoe called) “‘ the middling classes ” } 
then the quantitative needs of other groups may not be met. Too high an 
investment in services in kind may cause hardships among those needing 
services in cash. The problem of priorities is not, therefore, just a matter of 
the respective claims of different branches of the social services but of the 
claims of different types of service catering for different categories of need. 
Moreover, within and between each service there arises the most difficult 
question of all: the question of quality or standard of service. The answers, 
insofar as answers can be found, depend to some extent on our knowledge of 
contemporary social needs. By what means, then, can we identify and 
measure the more subtle and complex needs of to-day and their distribution 
among different sections of the population? And in attempting to meet these 
needs what criteria can be used to assess the quality and value of the service 
provided ; in schools, in hospitals, in doctors’ surgeries, in children’s institu- 
tions and so on? How, in this situation of qualitative demand and supply, 
do we know when needs are not satisfactorily met ? To what extent, if at all, 
are they being artificially developed by the professional, administrative and 
technical interests upon whose skills the services depend? What, to put it 
crudely, are we getting for our money? Is an increasing proportion of the 
cost going, first, to those who do the welfare rather than to those who need 
the welfare and second, for treating at a higher standard the symptoms of 
need rather than in curing or preventing the causes of need ? 

These questions are raised by a situation in which a far larger slice of the 
social service budget is now devoted to services in kind. On the other hand, 
while the principle of allowances for the family has made a big difference, 
advances in cash benefits have not been nearly as great asis sometimes supposed. 
The individual payments to adult workers for sickness and unemployment are 
worth less to-day in purchasing power than before the Second World War. 

1 Defoe, D., A Journal of the Plague Year, 1722. 
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Indeed, the amount of the weekly sickness benefit for an individual worker 
in IgII represented a much higher proportion of the average wage; it was 
worth more in purchasing power and, taken by itself, was altogether more 
generous than the amount paid to-day.? 

This example suggests that, willy-nilly, questions of priority are being 
settled by the cumulative play of many forces. The pressure of these forces, 
and the policies of those who would disarm the social services, may lead to the 
services in kind claiming a disproportionate share of resources. Several factors 
may contribute to this situation. One is the difficulty of measuring and con- 
trolling standards and quality of service. A second lies in the acceptance by 
the State of responsibility for the salaries and pensions of large numbers of 
administrative, professional and technical workers whose skills are needed to 
run the services. For example: roughly sixty per cent of the £450,000,000 or 
so for the National Health Service comes under this head. But that is only 
a part of the bill. The great expansion of the social services in recent years 
has been accompanied by the introduction and extension of some of the most 
generous public superannuation schemes in the world.? These schemes suggest 
the possibility of new rigidities arising within the social services and, simul- 
taneously, may make more difficult the problems of employment in an ageing 
population. At a time when men and women are urged to continue in work 
up to the age of séventy the State is committed to the payment of super- 
annuation at a lower age to some 1,500,000 professional and technical workers 
and administrators. Retirement at age sixty to sixty-five is sanctioned in 
the National Health Service and other superannuation schemes. Many people 
—like doctors and nurses—who formerly would have been forced to go on 
working will now retire earlier. The greater part of the huge total of 
future expenditure—to come chiefly out of the social service budget as the 
State finds most of the money through contributions and deductions from 
income tax—is unfunded as the schemes are financed on an emerging cost 
basis. 

The main principles of these schemes stem from the Act of 1834, except 
that civil servants were then subject to a means test and there was no absolute 
right to a pension.’ The commitments accepted under this historic Act were 
not very onerous because many of those entitled to pension died before reaching 


1 The basic payment for an adult man was ros. a week in 1911. It is now 26s. a week. 
2See, for example, the National Health Service (Superannuation) Regulations, 1950, S.I. 
7950, No. 497. 

% Approximately 1,000,000 persons are covered by the National Health Service, Civil Service 
and other Central Government Schemes and 500,000 by some 480 Local Government Schemes. 
In addition, a large number of other non-manual workers are covered by schemes for employees 
of the nationalized boards (Lloyd, F. J., J. Inst. Actuaries, 76, Part I, No. 342, June, 195°). 

“It has been estimated that the public cost of these benefits, including substantial lump 
sum payments, will rise ultimately to about thirty per cent of the pay-roll—apart from the rate 
of interest and further reductions in mortality (Robb, A. C., J. Imst. Actuaries, 76, Part I, 
No. 342, Sargent 1950). 

And whereas the Principle of the Regulations for granting Allowances of this Nature 
is and ought to be founded on a Consideration, not only of the Services performed by the Indi- 
vidual to the State, but of the Inadequacy of his private Fortune to maintain his Station in 
Life” (Superannuation Act,,1834, 4 & 5, W.4. C.24). 
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the stipulated age of sixty-five—the equivalent, perhaps, in physiological terms 
of seventy-five to-day. The expectation of life then was much lower than it 
is now. Perhaps for the reason that many died in harness the normal retire- 
ment age for the civil service was reduced to sixty by the Act of 1859, at 
which it has since remained.? The expectation of life for men at sixty is now 
seventeen years and for women nearly twenty years. The State has thus 
accepted the responsibility of making generous provision for a period of years 
amounting to nearly half the working life of these professional, technical and 
administrative workers. 

Differences in public policy on the needs of this age span among one 
group of workers in contrast to the needs of the generality of workers may be, 
in the future, a possible source of social tension. But that, for the moment, 
is a digression. The relevant point here, apart from the rising burden of cost, 
is that the development of salary and fixed pension arrangements on this 
scale is unlikely to make for greater flexibility in the structure of the social 
services. Indeed, such schemes may mean more rigidity and, therefore, may 
represent a force resistant to social change. These dangers may be reinforced, 
rather than lessened, by the continuing growth of specialization and pro- 
fessionalism in the social services. This trend affects, not only the professions 
in the generally accepted sense, but a large and increasing number of adminis-. 
trative and technical groups claiming professional status and rewards on the 
grounds of some specialized technique for which examinations and tests of 
competence multiply at an alarming rate. 

The social services, which have helped to nourish them, depend to an 
increasing extent on the valuable skills and specialized knowledge of these 
occupational groups. Because of the contribution they can make, there is a 
tendency to give these groups more representation upon policy-making and 
advisory bodies which form part of the services employing them.* The con- 
tinuing growth of scientific and technical knowledge adds to their prestige and 
influence in matters of policy. Criticism from without of professional conduct 
and standards of work tends to be increasingly-resented the more highly these 
groups are organized. ‘‘ Just at the very point where there is the greatest 
need of criticism,”’ says Ruth Benedict in discussing the difficulty of scrutiniz- 
ing dominant traits in our culture, ‘‘ we are bound to be least critical.’’* It 
is, perhaps, symptomatic that there has been no criticism of the decision to 
withhold information about the recipients of public money now distributed 


1 From forty years at birth for men it is now sixty-five, a figure which, it is estimated, may 
soon rise to seventy (Royal Commission on Population, Reports and Selected Papers of the Statistics 
Committee, vol. II, pp. 54-8). 

* During the committee stage of the superannuation bill in March, 1859, it was stated that 
‘a very large portion of the public servants died or disappeared before the time for superannua- 
tion arrived’’. At this date, members of the House of Commons were exempt from serving on 
committees at the age of sixty (Hansard, Vol. Ser. 3, CLIII, 1859). 

‘‘ In Great Britain only the less obvious forms of corruption in public life persist. Among 
ies perhaps the commonest is the giving of representation on an administrative or in ting 
body to the ‘ interests concerned ’.”” This tendency has increased since Sir Arthur Ni Ime 
wrote in 1925 ao A., The Minisiry of Health, 1925, p. 83). 

* Benedict, R., Patterns of Culture, 1935, Pp. 179. 
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annually, as distinction awards and as pensionable additions to income, by 
certain highly placed members of several professions to other members of the 
same professions. . 

As the social services become more complex, more specialized and subject 
to a finer division of labour they become less intelligible to the lay councillor: 
or public representative. A possible consequence is that, collectively, more 
power may come to reside in the hands of these interests. The question that 
needs to be asked of professional associations is whether they are prepared to 
assume greater social responsibilities to match their added knowledge and 
the power that accompanies it. Professional associations are not the only 
repositories of knowledge, but they are the repositories of a very special kind 
of knowledge ; and the establishment of proper relations between them and 
the democratic State is, to-day, one of the urgent problems affecting the future 
of the social services. These groups represent, by the nature of the interests 
which unite them, forces resistant to social change, and sometimes resistant, 
therefore, to needed changes in the social services. “‘ Each profession makes 
progress, but it is progress in its own groove,” said A. N. Whitehead. Serious 
thought is confined to a narrow range of facts and experiences ; “‘ the remainder 
of life is treated superficially. The fixed person for the fixed duties, who in 
older societies was such a godsend, in the future will be a public menace. The 
dangers arising from this aspect of professionalism are particularly great in 
democratic societies,’ added Whitehead. 

We have long since reached the stage in the development of the social 
services when’ we need to consider, not only embarking on ‘new services, but 
the reform of existing ones. Social services, like other institutions, need to 
change in sensitive association with the changing needs of society. But the 
forces which resist change tend to become stronger. In part, their strength 
derives from “‘ the intensified division of labour ’’ which, as Merton observed, 
‘‘has become a splendid device for escaping social responsibilities ’’.2 One 
result is that more attention may be paid to modifying human behaviour than 
to changing the environment. This aspect of the shifting power-structure in 
administration deserves careful and methodical inquiry. All I am attempting 
here is to put forward some hypothetical points of view which I conceive to 
be important in the study of social administration. 

These questions that I have asked concerning the structure and functions 
of the social services, the role of professionalism, and the relations of economic 
resources to social priorities require systematic study and research. If they 
are proper questions then it follows, I think, that we cannot expect to achieve 
a better relationship between the services provided and the needs of a 
changing society without more knowledge of both; of the nature of social 
needs and of how the services actually work as distinct from how we suppose 
they work. Or, as Professor Ginsberg has said in the context of ethical 
judgment, “‘ of the ends actually attained in relation to the ends the institutions 


1 Whitehead, A. N., Science and the Modern World, 1926, pp. 275-6. 
2 Merton, R. K., Social Theory and Social Structure, Chicago, 1949, p. 323. 
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are intended to attain’. In the past, knowledge in both these fields has been 
inadequate. There has been too little research into the operational working 
of the services ; too little recognition of the rapid and all-pervasive character 
of social change. Indeed, it has often been assumed that a social service had 
arrived at some sort of finality. In much the same way, Macaulay saw, in 
the political history of man, a culmination in the English constitutional system 
of his day. This notion of finality, with its presupposition that statutory 
promise and administrative performance are highly correlated, prevented us 
from understanding that all legislation is experimental and that a social 
service is a dynamic process—not a finished article. To accept this concept 
implies a need to know constantly what is happening. Flexibility in the 
structure of the social services is as important as flexibility in the structure of 
economic institutions. Even now, after the achievements of the last five years, 
the responsibility of providing social services carries with it the further responsi- 
bility of keeping them in a good state of repair; of preventing them from 
getting out of order and out of balance with social needs. For they will get 
out of balance, if only because of the often contrary pulls made on the human 
organism by biological and social forces. 

The lengthening of life, representing one element of social and biological 
change, confronts the modern State with a series of new problems. For 
millions of people an extra span of life has come into being with its own 
economic and social needs. Provision for this span now comes into conflict 
with the needs of other age spans. The growth of the social services in recent 
years has, it seems, operated in part as an instrument which promises a future 
redistribution of income in favour of certain professional, technical and admin- 
istrative groups during their passage through this span of around fifteen years. 
Members of these schemes, drawing pensions based on final salaries, thus 
already hold a large claim on the goods and services likely to be available for 
old people. These welfare commitments appear to have been accepted partly 
because we took over what was appropriate to one age and applied it to the 
circumstances of another age without thought to the social and biological 
changes which have transformed the problem in less than one hundred years. 

Among the odd survivals from the past is the custom of paying large sums 
of money at the milestone of sixty. This custom, now embedded in many 
public superannuation schemes, seems to have little relevance to the present 
distribution of economic needs over life. It is an instance of social change 
outpacing the capacity of institutions to change. It is only a single instance, 
however, of the manner in which changes in the rates of birth, marriage and 
death, with all their accompanying and consequential effects during the past 
century on living and working and getting and spending, have fundamentally 
changed the character and distribution of needs over the lives of individuals 
and their families. 

The dwindling in the size of the family with the contribution that smaller 


1 Ginsberg, M., ‘‘ Social Science and Social Philosophy in the Universities’, Sociological 
Review, 29, No. 4, 1937, p. 328. 
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families have made towards the social emancipation of women, the lengthening 
of life, and the narrowing of the life-span during which children are dependent 
upon adults ; all these changes in the structure and composition of the working 
and dependent population raise new problems in economic behaviour, in social 
organization and in human relationships. The whole pattern of roles and 
responsibilities over an individual’s life has been shifting in time and changing 
in intensity during the past seventy years. Most married couples have finished 
with child dependency at an earlier age than in the past. The responsibilities 
of parenthood are now more concentrated in a shorter span of years. The 
rise in the esteem of the child and the revolution in standards of child care 
since the nineteenth century has meant, however, that parents are more 
conscious of the social and economic costs of children. The institution of the 
small family together with the lengthening of life results in more old people 
being dependent, in psychological and economic terms, on fewer grown-up 
children. New periods in the life cycle have appeared in which economic 
responsibilities are slight—in the late teens and early twenties and, again, in 
the fifties and sixties. The decline in the birth rate in the past is now resulting 
in an inflationary economic scramble for a smaller number of young workers 
whose earnings bear less relationship to responsibilities than formerly. 

The present distribution of social and economic rewards is tending to get 
out of balance with the changed pattern of needs and dependencies. Among 
many workers at most income levels, the relatively privileged groups are young 
men and women, young married couples without children and parents in late 
middle life whose children have grown up. These groups are greatly favoured 
by their freedom to work outside the home, by taxation reliefs, by fewer ties 
and dependencies. Some groups, whose earnings reach their peak early in 
life, enjoy a brief period of prosperity when social appetites are being formed ; 
others ascend on a rising scale of rewards till they arrive at a plateau of 
prosperity in late middle life when their responsibilities have diminished. 
Those groups where responsibilities and needs are greatest—married couples 
with two or more children and only one wage-earner and old people living on 
retirement pensions—are less favoured by social policy. 

Despite all the social benefits of recent years, the general effect in most 
economic groups is that a higher proportion of the national income is being 
received by those without dependent children. In other words, the distribution 
of the national product is out of sympathy with the contemporary distribution 
of social need arising from the dependencies of childhood, widowhood, sick- 
ness and old age. Disharmonies of this kind over the life-span, observed and 
experienced differences in standards, rises and falls in the net balance of effort 
and reward at different age spans in different social groups, sometimes the 
contradictions between, on the one hand, the code of behaviour in which out- 
working one’s fellows is unethical and, on the other, the needs of the family 
for more prestige and approval ; all these subtle psychological preoccupations 
can lead to situations of conflict and stress. Concepts and standards of living 
cultivated by relatively high earnings before marriage maybe shattered by 

N 
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the lower standards resulting from marriage and parenthood. The prosperities 
of late middle life may make the hardships of living on old age pensions seem 
harder than they really are. The margin of comfort allowed by two wage- 
earners in a family may disappear when there is but one wage-earner. The 
higher the cost of living the more it may benefit—in relative terms—the single 
traveller through life and the more it may undermine the family. The greater 
the rise in the desired standard of life, stimulated by cultural pressures on 
parents in relation to child upbringing, by habits and attitudes formed before 
parenthood, and by the spending patterns of those without dependent children, 
the greater may be the consciousness of injustice among those with children. 
The outlook on life of those groups with no incremental ladder in front of them, 
no middle-class ethos of economic ascent, no provision of lump sum payments 
at sixty and more worth-while pensions in old age, must be difficult for other 
groups, differently placed, to comprehend. Comparisons are inevitable in a 
society which has promised and tried hard to practise social justice, fair shares 
and equal educational opportunities. To the extent that social benefits get 
out of harmony and are felt to be out of harmony with the cycle of actual and 
desired needs, the greater the likelihood of social and psychological stress. 

In these situations, the family seeks a new equilibrium. Somehow or 
other it has to conform to the contrary pulls of a changing society. We 
know little, however, of the forces that are shaping the norms of family life. 
We do not understand the fundamental reasons for the falling birth rate ; 
for the greater popularity of marriage, for the rising esteem of children in our 
society, or the significance of the large increase in the number of married women 
who now leave their homes to work in factory and office. On the surface, 
there are contradictions here ; just as there are when the problem of incentives, 
perhaps the'crucial problem in economic inquiry to-day, is considered alongside 
these trends. May be there is in process a new division of labour in the family, 
a rearrangement of role, of function ; a new calculus of effort and reward in 
which the frontier between workplace and home is becoming blurred. Such 
processes, which may upset current theories about industrial productivity, 
may also lead to situations of stress in the home and the factory ; new situations 
of dishonesty in which men find their inherited system of norms no longer 
rewarding. But while families may be hurt by these stresses, people rarely 
die from them. The maladjustments in society do not now kill as they did in 
the nineteenth century. Medical science at least keeps people alive. Our old 
indices of social disorder are now less useful. We cannot‘so easily measure 
the complex sicknesses of a complex society; the prevalence of the stress 
diseases of modern civilization, the instabilities of family relationships or the 
extent of mental ill-health in the community. Difficulties of accurate measure- 
ment should not prevent us, however, from seeking to extend our knowledge of 
the causes at work. 

These are some of the important problems at present challenging the social 
sciences. They are of practical concern to social administration, which, as a 
humble partner in this broad field of study, cannot hope to understand the 
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working of social institutions and services without understanding the needs 
which arise from changing ways of living. 

The forces of the past in terms of how we live together in society create 
new situations ; if the structure and functions of the social services cling too 
closely to the needs of the age when they originated, and if the interests which 
resist change become too powerful, these services will not meet the needs of 
the new situations. We shall not achieve a better balance between the needs 
of to-day and the resources of to-day by living-out the destinies of tradition ; 
by simply attending to the business of the State. Without knowledge of wind 
and current, without some sense of purpose, men and societies do not keep 
afloat for long, morally or economically, by baling out the water. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 


organization of attitudes in a middle-class urban British sample. Age, 

education and sex were carefully controlled, and the sample was selected 
in such a way that the three major political parties were equally represented. 
A forty-item attitude questionnaire was answered by 250 conservatives, 250 
liberals and 250 socialists, equated for age, sex and education ; these 40 items 
were intercorrelated for the total sample of 750, and the resulting matrix 
factor-analysed. Two major factors emerged confirming essentially a former 
study analysing responses of 1,500 subjects [3]. One of the factors was easily 
identifiable in terms of the radical-conservative dichotomy. Proof of the 
correct identification of this factor was supplied in terms of an early applica- 
tion of the writer’s technique of “criterion analysis ” [5], by correlating the 
column of factor saturations with a Criterion Column which was constructed 
by taking, for each item, the difference in endorsement of that item between 
the conservative and socialist groups. This correlation was highly significant 
(r = 0-98), thus supporting the tentative identification of this factor. 

The second factor was less clearly identifiable with any existing sociological 
or psychological concept, and provisionally the terms ‘“‘ tender-mindedness ” 
and “‘ tough-mindedness ” were adopted from W. James’s writings to char- 
acterize the extremes of this bi-polar factor. Relatively high values for the index 


I: A previous paper [4], the writer has reported an attempt to study the 


_ of reliability were shown to characterize two fourteen-item scales derived from 


the original set of items to measure the two factors R and T respectively ; 
these values show that both scales are measuring with a certain amount of 
consistency some hypothetical underlying variables in terms of which the 
observed intercorrelations can be interpreted [2, 4]. The fact that the cor- 
relation between R and T is effectively equal to zero (ry = — -12) is further 
proof of the independence of these two factors. The three political parties 
studied were shown to be differentiated very significantly with respect to the 


1I am indebted to Miss J. Gilfillan, Mr. N. O’Connor, Mr. A. Clarke, and others for help 
in collecting the data, and Mr. R. M. Barker for help with the analysis. 
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R factor, but to show little, if any, difference with respect to the T factor. 
The position of a number of attitudes with respect to the co-ordinate system 
generated by R and T can be seen in Fig. 1, which will be helpful in clarifying 
the nature of these two factors. 
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II. HyporTHEsEs TESTED 


The present paper seeks to extend these findings in two directions. In 
the first instance, it was hypothesized that while one dimension (radicalism- 
conservatism) was sufficient to account for the total amount of variation 
between the major political parties, at least one other dimension would be 
required to account for the additional variance contributed by communists. 
It was hypothesized further that the required dimension would be identical 
with that measured by the T-factor, and that communists would be found 
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towards the “‘ tough-minded ” end as opposed to the other three parties who 
would be found closer to the “ tender-minded’’ end. These differences on 
the T-axis were hypothesized to be additional to differences along the R-axis, 
in the sense that communists would score even more radical than socialists. 

In the second instance, it appeared worth-while to test an hypothesis 
implicit in much modern writing, and made explicit by Centers [1] in a book 
reviewed and criticized at some length by the writer [6], implying that work- 
ing-class subjects are more radical than middle-class subjects—presumably 
because of “‘ the status and role of the individual in relation to the means of 
production and exchange of goods and services.’’ Centers, like Kornhauser [8] 
and many others, attempts to prove his hypothesis by comparing scores of 
unselected middle-class and working-class subjects. This method side-steps 
an important problem which is dealt with in this paper: When political party 
allegiance is held constant, would similar differences appear between middle- 
class and working-class groups? The answer to this question is important 
because it might tell us a great deal about the hypothetical radicalism-con- 
servatism factor. If it were found, for instance, that with political party held 
constant, working-class subjects tended to be more conservative than middle- 
class subjects, then it might be necessary to postulate that social classes are 
characterized by different patterns of social attitudes. For instance, “‘ radical- 
ism ”’ in the middle classes might be largely ideational, in the working classes 
largely economic. 


III. SELECTION OF SUBJECTS 


In the selection of subjects we dropped controls on age, education and 
sex, because in our first study these variables were found only slightly correlated 
with either R or T. Our only principle of selection, therefore, in addition to 
the requirement that the respondent should fall into the “‘ urban” classification, 
was avowed partisanship for one of the four political groups studied. The 
method of selection adopted has been explained in some detail in the first 
paper of this series [4]; as regards communists, certain alterations had to 
be made in the procedure. 

Contact was made with Party Branches through a member of the Com- 
munist Party who undertook to collect the questionnaire replies. He used 
' two different branches, one primarily working-class, the other primarily middle- 
class. Relatively few refusals were encountered among those approached, in 
spite of a feeling that this type of work was “ futile’. 

The total number of subjects used is given in Table I, from which it will 
be seen that our middle-class sample is larger than our working-class sample. 
Some sub-groups, such as the working-class Liberals, are so small that they 
have been included in the analysis primarily because they show precisely the 
same trends as do the other, larger groups. Altogether, this study should be 
regarded as preliminary rather than as final, in view of the great complexity 


of the issues involved, and the almost complete lack of knowledge which 
characterizes this field. 
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Judgments of “ Social Class” of respondents were made on the basis of 
written information supplied by the respondents to the writer, who used as 
an aid in dichotomizing the P.I.C. code. In any case, as Hall and Jones have 
shown, “‘ while there may be minor differences in judgment . . . between 
men and women, young and old, drawn from different social levels, in their 
ranking of certain occupations or grades of occupation, these differences on 
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* These subjects are the same as took part in the first experiment [4]. 


the average do not appear to be highly significant. ... By and large, the 
consensus of opinion is certainly much greater than we had thought it would 
be”’ [7, p. 49]. It seems likely, therefore, that the reliability of classification 
in our present research would be sufficient to make group differences stand out 
in relief. Conversely, the fact that marked differences were observed which 
formed a consistent pattern seems to establish that our social classification 
system must have had at least partial reliability and validity. 


IV. Test UsEep 


Some of the subjects were tested with a 35-item questionnaire, which 
however contained all the questions included in the two scales for the measure- 
ment of R and T. The Appendix gives the 40-item questionnaire in full ; 
the numbers of items not included in the 35-item questionnaire are put in 
brackets. In the column headed ‘“‘ Your Opinion ”’ the letters R and T are 
printed after items included in the two scales respectively ; a + sign after 
the R indicates that a “‘ Yes” answer to the item is indicative of radicalism, 
while a — sign is indicative of conservatism. Similarly, a + sign after a T 
indicates that a ‘‘ Yes ”’ answer is ‘‘ tender-minded ”’, while a — sign indicates 
that it is “ tough-minded’”’. Items which show appreciable correlation with 
either the R or the T factor without forming part of either scale are followed 
by an R or a T with the appropriate sign, but are put in brackets. 


VY. REsvuLtTs 


Table II gives the means and S.D.s for R and T scores of all the groups 
used. Fig. 2-represents these results in convenient diagrammatic form, with 
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TABLE II 
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the abscissa representing the R factor, and the ordinate the T factor. Certain 
conclusions are immediately obvious : All working-class groups are less radical 
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than the corresponding middle-class groups, and all working-class groups are 
more tough-minded than the corresponding middle-class groups. These-differ- 
ences are astonishingly large, and nearly all highly significant statistically. It 
will be-seen that the Liberal working-class group is more conservative than 


TABLE III 
PROPORTION OF ‘‘ YES’? ANSWERS 
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the Conservative middle-class group. Similarly, the Socialist working-class 
group has a score for R almost identical with that of the middle-class Liberal 
group. 

These general impressions suggest that the attitude pattern of working- 
class people contrasts with that of middle-class people, even when political 
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party allegiance is held constant. This proposition is analysed in some more 
detail in Table III, which gives the percentage endorsements of the various 
propositions in Table I by middle-class and working-class voters for the four 
parties respectively. Our hypothesis would demand that any differences 
appearing between the two classes within any one party for any one item should 
similarly be found in comparing the responses of the two classes within any 
of the other parties. In other words, if for each party we write a difference 
column, showing the algebraic difference between endorsements made by 
middle-class and working-class adherents, then the four difference columns 
should intercorrelate to a significant extent. These correlations are all positive 
and significant ; they are given in Table IV, together with a factor analysis 
showing the extent to which these differences are determined by one general 
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factor extending right through all the parties from Conservative to Communist. 
This table gives strong support to our hypothesis, the general factor accounting 
for 58 per cent of the variance. 

A survey of the actual items on which these class differeages occur may 
beofinterest. There are thirteen items on which all four parties show relatively 
large differences in the same direction. It would appear that the working-class 
person, as opposed to the middle-class person, and irrespective of political party, 
shows the following beliefs: In favour of compulsory sterilization ; in favour 
of harsh treatment of criminals; in favour of unrestricted freedom of dis- 
cussion ; opposed to conscientious objectors ; against miscegenation ; opposed 
to changes in the licensing laws ; agreeing that human beings are all born with 
the same potentialities ; and that modern life is too much concentrated in 
cities ; flogging good in cases of violence ; ‘‘ spare the rod and spoil the child ”’ ; 
Jews are too powerful ; death penalty should not be abolished ; Japanese are 
by nature a cruel people. Another eight differences show agreement between - 
three parties, with the fourth showing a very small difference in the opposite 
direction, or no difference at all. These differences suggest that working-class 
people believe : war is inherent in human nature; we must not give up our 
national sovereignty ; we should not give up private property ; we should not 
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abolish laws against abortion ; Jews aren’t valuable citizens ; divorce should 
not be made easier; against companionate marriage ; against abolition of 
wage differences between sexes. 

These differences are of particular interest in the light they theow: on the 
Marxian hypothesis of what Centers has called “‘ the interest group theory of 
social classes”’. The working-class person is shown to be more conservative 
than the middle-class person voting for the same party, in spite of his obvious 
class interests which according to the theory should pull him in the opposite 
direction. Nor can one maintain the superficially plausible hypothesis that 
there are two kinds of conservatism involved, one dealing with economic 
matters, the other with ideational causes, in such a way that working-class 
people are economically radical and ideationally conservative, while middle- 
class people are economically conservative and ideationally radical. The 
falsity of this hypothesis is shown by the fact that the item calling for the 
abolition of private p a is actually endorsed much more frequently by 
middle-class people. . It is perhaps surprising that these general tendencies are 


shared by members of the communist party to an extent equal to that shown 
by the other parties ; this result greatly strengthens the case for generalizing 
our findings. 

The general proposition that the R factor is much the same in the working- 
class as it is in the middle-class can be submitted to another test. It is 
possible to calculate a difference column for the items in Table III, showing 
the percentage differences in endorsement between middle-class conservatives 


and middle-class socialists. In a similar fashion, it is possible to calculate 
such a difference column for working-class conservatives and working-class 
socialists. These two difference columns should show a very significant, 
positive correlation if our hypothesis regarding the essential identity of the 
R factor for the two classes were correct. In actual fact, this correlation 
turns out to be + 0-72, which is highly significant, in spite of the attenuation 
introduced through the fact that percentages are employed throughout, which 
results in a scale not having proper metric attributes. 

A similar proof that the differences between middle-class and working- 
class people is in part at least identifiable with the R factor can be given in 
the following way. Let us take our difference column, giving differences in 
endorsements between middle-class conservatives and middle-class socialists, 
and correlate it with the difference column calculated from the percentage 
endorsement difference between the middle-class communists and the working- 
class communists. This correlation, in order to support the hypothesis, should 
be positive and significant ; in actual fact it is equal to + = -44, which i is of 
course highly significant. Thus middle-class communists are much more radical 
than working-class communists, an interesting commentary on the view that 
the working-class is the true breeding ground of radicalism. 

The finding that working-class people are ‘‘ tough-minded ’’ in terms of 
our T factor is perhaps less surprising. This discovery may be of importance 
more in the light which it throws on the T factor, which is still imperfectly 
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understood, than in the light which it throws on social attitudes of different 
classes. 

We must now turn from a discussion of our hypothesis relating to differ- 
ences in attitudes due to social class to our second hypothesis, stating that 
communists differ from the main three political parties, not only with respect 
to the R factor, but also along some different dimension, tentatively identifi- 
able as the T factor. The truth of this hypothesis is demonstrated most clearly 
in our middle-class sample where the position of the communists is quite 
clearly, and at a highly significant level, incompatible with the view that 
communists differ from other parties only by being more radical ; they quite 
clearly are also much more tough-minded. In the working-class sample, the 
communists are again the most tough-minded group but they are not differenti- 
ated from the socialists and conservatives at a high level of confidence, and 
while their difference from the liberals is relatively large, it must be remembered 
that our working-class liberal group was very small indeed. 

While our hypothesis is, therefore, supported in general, it is much more 
applicable, apparently, to middle-class than to working-class groups, and a 
further study of larger groups of working-class people would be required before 
it could confidently be extended to them also. In any case, it is clear that the 
simple hypothesis of some writers who discuss socialism and communism as 
lying along one dimension cannot be maintained. At least two such dimensions 
must be hypothesized. 

There is one further interesting difference between communists and the 
three democratic parties. Table II shows that the communist groups tend to 
have much smaller S.D.s for their R and T scores than do the other groups, 
either working-class or middle-class. This greater cohesion of communist 
groups, again, is hardly unexpected. It appears to go together with a greater 
tendency to believe strongly in the correctness of the attitude held. If we 
average the ++ + and the — — scores, indicating strong approval or disapproval, 
we find that only 35 per cent of the socialist, liberal and conservative responses 
have been marked in this fashion, but 54 per cent and 51 per cent respectively 
of the middle-class and working-class communist responses. This finding, too, 
might have been anticipated. There was no appreciable difference in S.D. 
between the middle-class and the working-class group, although such differ- 
ences had been expected, on the hypothesis that middle-class groups might 
be thought to have a more consistent, thought-out philosophy of political 
and social behaviour. The facts do not support this view. 

A last finding may be of interest, although the number of subjects con- 
cerned was much too small to lend it more than suggestive importance. On 
the same basis on which the position of the communist party on the R-T factor 
space was predicted can the prediction be made that a fascist group would lie 
in the conservative, tough-minded quadrant. Only seven middle-class persons 
could be found who were followers of Mosley and may properly be called 
“ fascists”. The average R score of this group was 5:2, which puts them 
fundamentally on the conservative side. Their average T score was 4-7, which 
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marks them as the most tough-minded group of all we have examined. Our 
hypothesis, therefore, is borne out. It is of interest to note that these subjects 
were the most emphatic of all, their proportion of + + and — — scores being 
67 per cent. It is to be hoped that future work with various groups will 
put these findings on a more secure foundation. 


CONCLUSIONS 


A number of hypotheses relating te differences in social attitudes between 
social classes and between political parties have been submitted to an experi- 
mental test. The first hypothesis, which posited that while the differences 
between the main three parties could be described in terms of one factor, 
differences between these parties and the communist party would require an 
additional dimension, was borne out by the results, as was the second hypothesis 
identifying this additional dimension with the T factor. Communists are thus 
found to be radical and tough-minded. A small group of fascists, on the other 
hand, was found to be conservative and tough-minded, thus showing that 
while communists and fascists are on opposite poles with respect to the radical- 
ism factor, they are very similar with respect to the T factor. 

The third hypothesis, which posited that there would be consistent differ- 
ences between middle-class and working-class adherents of these four political 
parties, when the influence of party adherence was held constant, was also 
borne out ; working-class subjects were more conservative and more tough- 
minded when compared with middle-class subjects having the same party 
allegiance. This was true of communists just as much as of conservatives. 
No evidence was found for a fourth hypothesis according to which middle-class 
and working-class radicalism were thought to exhibit different patterns of 
attitudes, the middle-class pattern being largely “ culturally progressive ”’, 
and the working-class pattern largely “‘ economically progressive”’. Instead, 
evidence was adduced to show the essential identity of radicalism irrespective 
of social class. 
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APPENDIX 
INVENTORY OF SOCIAL ATTITUDES 


Below are given 40 statements which represent widely-held opinions on various 
social questions, selected from speeches, books, newspapers, etc. They were chosen 
in such a way that most people are likely to agree with some, and to disagree with 
others. After each statement, you are requested to record your personal opinion 
regarding it. If you strongly approve, put two crosses after it—like this: + +. 
If you approve on the whole, put one cross after the statement. If you can’t decide 
for or against, or if you think the question is worded in such a way that you can’t 
give an answer, put a zero—like this: o. If you disapprove on the whole, put a 
minus sign. And if you strongly disapprove, put two minus signs, like this: — —. 
Be sure not to omit any questions. 


Attitude Statements. Your Opinion. 


Coloured people are innately inferior to white people R- T+ 
Present laws favour the rich as against the poor (R +) 

- War is inherent in human nature R-—- T- 
The marriage bar on female teachers should be removed (R +) 
Persons with serious hereditary defects and diseases should 
be compulsorily sterilized T- 
Our treatment of criminals is too harsh; we should try to 
cure, not to punish them (R +) 

Our present difficulties are due rather to moral than to 

economic causes (T +) 
In the interests of peace, we must give up part of our 

national sovereignty R+ T+ 
Sunday observance is old fashioned, and should cease to 

govern our behaviour ‘ - R4+- T— 
It is wrong that men should be permitted greater sexual 

freedom than women by society T+ 
Unrestricted freedom of discussion on every topic is desirable 

in the press, in literature, on the stage, etc. 


Ultimately, private property should be abolished, and com- 
plete socialism introduced 

Conscientious objectors are traitors to their country, and 
should be treated accordingly 

A certain amount of sex education should be given at school 
to all boys and girls 

The laws against abortion should be abolished 

Only by going back to religion can civilization hope to survive 
Marriages between white and coloured people should be 
strongly discouraged ’ 

Jews are as valuable, honest, and public-spirited citizens as 
any other group ; 
Major questions of national policy should be decided by 
reference to majority opinion (e.g. by referendum) 

There should be far more controversial and political dis- 
cussion over the radio 
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Attitude Statements. 
The present licensing laws should be altered, so as to remove 
restrictions on hours of opening 
All human beings are born with the same potentialities 
Divorce laws should be altered to make divorce easier 
Patriotism in the modern world is a force which works against 
peace 
Modern life is too much concentrated in cities ; the govern- 


ment should take steps to encourage a “‘return to the 
country ”’ ' 


Crimes of violence should be punished by flogging 
The nationalization of the great industries is likeiy to lead 
to inefficiency, bureaucracy, and stagnation 


It is right and proper that religious education in schools 
should be compulsory 


Men and women have the right to find out whether they 
are sexually suited before marriage (e.g. by companionate 
marriage) 

The principle “ Spare the rod and spoil the child ’’ has much 


truth in it, and should govern our methods of bringing uP 
children 


Women are not the equals of men in intelligence, organizing 
ability, etc. 


Experiments on living animals should be forbidden 
The Jews have too much power and influence in this country 


Differences in pay between men and women doing the same 
work should be abolished 


Birth control, except when medically indicated, should be 
made illegal 


The death penalty is barbaric, and should be abolished 
There will be another war in 25 years 

Scientists should take no part in politics 

The Japanese are by nature a cruel people 


Only people with a definite minimum of intelligence and 
education should be allowed. to vote 


Personal Details 
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R+ T- 


(R —) 


(R —) 
(R +) 


(T —) 


(T +) 
+ 2% 
(R —) 


R-—- T— 


It would be appreciated if you would fill in the following details. 
A 42. S 43. Weekly income (self or husband) 
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non-naturalistic. Durkheim’s views do not fall readily into either category. 
It is true that he sets out to study morality “ d’aprés la méthode des sciences 
positives ’’. But this does not mean that he proposes to reduce moral judgments 
to expressions of subjective desires or preferences either of the individual or 
the group. It is true again that in his view moral rules come from society 
and have society for their object. But society is not to be interpreted natural- 
istically. It is the home of ideals and these have a reality of their own different 
from the reality of the facts with which the natural sciences are concerned. 
Again and again he explains that he does not propose to “ derive morality 
from science but to make a scientific study of morality, which is quite another 
matter ’’.1 Such a science is not confined to a study of the means or techniques 
by which human ends are achieved. It must deal, he tells us, with the ends 
themselves and with the basis of the obligations they impose. It has thus a 
double task, first to describe the facts of the moral life and discover their 
conditions and consequences, and secondly, by eliciting the ideals which in a 
confused manner they embody, to afford guidance for future conduct. The 
method is “ positive ’’ in the sense that the ideals are not to be laid down 
a priors but to be “ disengaged” from the “ facts” of the moral life. 
That ethical theory must begin with the facts, that is to say, with the moral 
judgments actually found in societies, will hardly be disputed. That it is 
legitimate to study the conditions, psychological and social, in which they 
arise, change or decay and the influence they exert on conduct or social 
institutions, is again not open to doubt. The problem remains, however, in 
what ways the ideals implicit in actual moral codes can be “ elicited” and 
by what methods or criteria their validity can be tested. Durkheim insists 
that we must not begin, in the manner attributed by him to the philosophers, 
by assuming a single moral principle which can be intuitively grasped and then 
applied to particular situations. Actual morality, as we find it in any given 
society, consists of collections of special rules which prescribe the conduct 
regarded as fitting in each of the spheres of human life, e.g. the domestic, the 
professional, the political. These do not form a unified system deducible from 


I: IS usual nowadays to classify ethical theories into naturalistic and 


1 De la Division du Travail Social, p. xxxvii. 
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a single principle. The moralities prevailing in the different spheres do not 
always keep pace in their development and on examination reveal different 
degrees of coherence and consistency. We must begin then with the rules 
actually found, whether enunciated in codes, or in popular aphorisms or in 
current opinion. One would expect Durkheim to start by giving a description 
of these and then proceed to “‘ explain’ them by disclosing their functions, 
i.e. the ways in which they fulfil the needs of the society. But this is not 
what he does. Having given a few perfunctory examples, he adopts what 
is in effect the Kantian manner. He asks, in short, what is implied in the fact 
that there is such a thing as morality, and it is the implications thus elicited 
that constitute for him “‘ the distinctive characteristics of the moral fact ”’. 
This may or may not be sound procedure, but it cannot, as he claims, be 
rightly described as empirical. This will become clear when we have con- 
sidered what these characteristics are. 

In the first place, he argues, moral rules, whatever their specific content, 
imply the notion of obligation, that is they-are invested with a special authority 
in virtue of which they are obeyed out of respect for them and for no other 
reason. They imply the acceptance of duty for duty’s sake. It is difficult to 
see how this can be an empirical generalization. It may be possible to show 
that in all societies there is a recognition that there must be rules, that complete 
anarchy cannot be allowed, and that the individual is expected to obey the 
rules without stopping on each occasion to calculate the probable consequences 
of his act. But that only those acts are universally assigned moral quality 
which are performed from the motive of duty alone is not a proposition which 
Durkheim has established empirically. 

In proceeding to the second characteristic of moral acts Durkheim, in fact, 
himself makes this clear. It is not possible, he says, that we should perform 
an act merely because we are commanded to do so. The act must appeal to 
our sensibility as desirable. Moral acts can, he thinks, be shown to involve, 
in addition to constraint, the quality of attraction. They cannot be performed 
without effort or sense of difficulty, but at the same time they appeal to the 
agent as in a measure satisfying or satisfactory. In other words, duty and 
good are two characteristics which are found in all moral acts, though they may 
be combined in different proportions in different cases. These characteristics 
constitute the formal elements of morals. The next step is to inquire what 
sort of acts are regarded as moral, i.e. as at once obligatory and desirable. 

An empirical survey would necessitate an examination of the moral rules 
which are found in our society or some other society. This is not attempted. 
Instead he appeals to the “ conscience of contemporary man”’, and claims 
that the answers thus obtained would be-confirmed by a study of the moral 
systems of all known societies. He adopts from Wundt without further inquiry 
a Classification of ends into personal and impersonal. By the former he under- 
stands ends which concern the agent only, by the latter ends which relate 
to other individuals, or groups of individuals or to things. He then argues 
(2) that moral quality is never predicated of acts directed to ends in the first 
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category. Acts which make for the preservation of the agent or even for his 
development are morally indifferent even if they may be considered prudent 
or sensible ; (5) it follows logically that acts which make for the preservation 
of other individuals or their development cannot have moral value either. If 
each individual taken in himself has no moral value, neither can a sum of 
individuals. ‘‘ A sum of zeros can only equal zero. If any particular interest 
whether that of myself or others has no moral value the sum of such interests 
must also be of no moral value.’’ From this it follows by exclusion that the 
only ends which have moral value are those which have a society as such as 
their object. Ifthere is any morality it must have for its object a society “‘ con- 
sidered as a personality qualitatively different from the individual personalities 
of which it is composed ’’.1 

It is truly remarkable that Durkheim could have believed that these 
dialectical arguments could claim the support of experience. He offers no 
evidence that no people has ever regarded the efforts of an individual to 
develop his personality at the cost of immediate satisfaction as morally praise- 
worthy. Again, it is simply not true that we deny moral quality to acts which 
are directed at the relief of suffering or the promotion of good will between 
individuals. Durkheim offers no evidence at all for the view that these acts 
are regarded as morally valuable not in themselves but only because they 
make for the survival of the group as such. Patriotism may be a virtue, but 
it is surely to fly in the face of all the evidence to say that it is the only 
virtue. Nor is it at all clear that patriotism implies the attribution to society 
of a personality which is qualitatively different from the members which com- 
pose it. This is a conclusion which Durkheim may or may not be justified in 
reaching on other grounds. But that such a view is implied in the moral 
judgments of our own or any other society he has certainly not succeeded in 
showing. A further point is relevant in this connection. In classifying moral 
acts Durkheim considers only the ends or goods at which they aim but neglects 
the distribution of the goods; in other words, he neglects the problem of 
distributive justice. Had he taken this into consideration he would have 
realized that justice is concerned not only with the relations between the 
community as a whole and its component members but also with the relations 
of the members to one another and that therefore to exclude inter-personal 
relations from the domain of morals, or to regard them as belonging to morals 
only indirectly and derivatively, is entirely unwarranted. 

So far the conclusion reached by Durkheim is that all moral activity is 
directed towards society, consists in the service of or devotion to society for 
its own sake and not for the services that it renders to the individual. This 
accounts in his view for the formal characteristics of morality, the combination 
of obligatoriness and desirability. Society is desirable to the individual because 
_ it lives and acts in him and contributes all that is of value in his nature. In 
accepting it he accepts what is immanent in him. He cannot sever himself 
from it without severing himself from himself. It is part of his substance 


1 Soctologie et Philosophie, p. 53. 
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and, Durkheim thinks, the best part. Yet at the same time society transcends 
the individual. It is infinitely greater than the individual and therefore the rules 
that emanate from it come to him with authority and impose themselves upon 
him as obligatory. Two questions now arise. First, if morality comes from 
the group and is obligatory for that reason, has then the individual no right 
to criticize it, must he accept as binding every demand that society at any 
time makes upon him? Second, if Durkheim’s account of obligation answers 
the question of fact, does it also answer the question of jurisdiction ? Ought 
we to obey the commands of society merely because they are commands ? 
A command requires justification, and this must apply to society as to others 
who claim authority. To both these questions Durkheim offers answers, but 
they fail, I think, to carry conviction. 

With regard to the first point Durkheim explains that when he maintains 
that the demands of society are morally binding he is not advocating passive 
conformity. Current opinion may not reflect the real state of society. The 
prevailing code may contain survivals from a former state of society and may 
take no account of changing conditions. Socrates, he says, expressed more 
faithfully than his judges the morality which was appropriate for the society 
of his time. When the individual refuses to conform to the morality of his 
day he is justified in doing so if he possesses deeper insight into the state of 
society as it is or is tending to become. It is science rather than the individual 
reason that is the ultimate court of appeal. A science of morals can, it seems, 
(i) draw attention to fundamental principles which in the stress of a social 
crisis may tend to be forgotten or rejected ; (ii) it can go further perhaps and 
show that such principles are still required in existing conditions ; (iii) in 
dealing with new moral tendencies it can inquire how far they are necessitated 
by the changes which society is undergoing. It will be seen that in all this 
science does not go beyond what exists or is considered likely to come into 
existence. 

The difficulty in all this is that Durkheim does not explain at all clearly 
how the relations between the conditions prevailing in a society and its needs 
are to be investigated. In his earlier writings and to a lesser extent in his 
later he laid great stress on the distinction between the normal and the patho- 
logical. He tended to identify the normal with the general and he repeatedly 
urges that what is general in a society must on the whole be adapted to its 
needs. But he points out himself that selection operates very crudely and 
that though it will eliminate the worst, it does not necessarily make for the 
emergence or prevalence of the best. Indeed he distinguishes between a nor- 
malité en fait and a normalité en droit, and this I think must mean that what 
is in fact general is not necessarily best suited to the needs of the society. 
The resort to the notion of the “ conditions necessary for the existence of a 
society ’’ or the needs of a society does not carry us much further. For the 
needs of the society are not what people actually want, but what in an ideal 
society would be wanted, and the conditions of existence are only necessary 
in an ideal sense, since it is clear from Durkheim’s discussion that in existing 
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societies they are far from being attained. In short, value judgments are 
implied which go beyond the given and are not shown to be deducible from 
actual social conditions or tendencies. 

One or two illustrations may be given. In the Division du Travail Social 
Durkheim seeks to show that the function of the division of labour is to bring 
about what he calls “organic solidarity”. In contrast with mechanical 
solidarity this depends not on resemblances or uniformity but upon differences. 
Now the movement towards the organic need indicate no moral advance. 
Specialization of functions may be achieved in a manner which may impoverish 
instead of enriching social life. But Durkheim claims moral value for the 
organic type of society on the ground that it brings home to people their need 
of and dependence upon each other, and at the same encourages individual 
diversity. He realizes that this moral function can only be fulfilled by the 
division of labour under certain conditions of freedom and equality. , It is 
necessary in the first place that individuals shall be free to choose the occupa- 
tion which corresponds to their capacity and that there shall be sufficient 
equality of conditions to ensure that no individual shall be forced into con- 
tractual relations detrimental to his full development. In Durkheim’s own 
time these conditions were certainly not present. The division of labour had 
brought about not concord but strife and a form of specialization which was 
not conducive to the realization of individual potentialities. In these circum- 
stances “‘ it is necessary to put an end to this anomie, to find ways of making 
those organs work in harmony which at present clash in mutual discord, that 
is, to introduce more justice into their relations by removing the external 
inequalities which are the source of the trouble. ... Notre premier devoir 
actuellement est de nous faire une morale.’ + But who imposes this duty upon 
us? Clearly not the existing society. The appeal is to a standard of justice, 
equality and freedom in the light of which the existing social structure is to 
be remoulded. All that sociology can do is to reveal the discrepancy between 
the existing conditions and the ideal and possibly to suggest methods for 
removing the discrepancy. But it cannot of itself define the ideal. 

Similar considerations apply to Durkheim’s discussion of the limits of the 
group in devotion to which, according to him, morality consists. He shows 
that in the history of humanity the units of social organization have steadily 
expanded in volume and have absorbed within themselves smaller units of all 
kinds, and that there is no reason for believing that this process has reached 
its limit. Is not our duty then to promote the highest and most inclusive 
ends, namely those of the whole of humanity? This conclusion Durkheim 
refuses to draw. Humanity is not yet an organized group, but un étre de 
raison, an abstract term under which we bring together the sum of tribes, 
nations and states which constitute mankind. “Ce n’est pas un organisme 
social ayant sa conscience propre, son individualité, son organization.’ * There 
cannot be any duties to this vague entity. But since this conclusion is repug- 
nant to him Durkheim argues, in this respect agreeing with some of the 

1 D.T.S., p. 406. 2 L’Education Morale, p. 86. 
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Hegelians, the solution is to be found in a more rigorous interpretation of the 
internal morality of the state. If states abandoned the policy of expansion at 
the expense of their neighbours, and took for their ends the realization of justice 
within their own domains there would be no occasion for rivalry between 
them and cosmopolitanism and patriotism would be reconciled. Admittedly 
there is thus a hierarchy of groups which claim our devotion in varying degrees, 
but the highest in the hierarchy so far developed is the nation state. To the 
nation state, therefore, we owe our fullest allegiance, provided only that each 
state gives up the pursuit of selfish ends and considers itself as one of the many 
organs which together are needed for the progressive realization of the idea 
of humanity. It is clear to me that here again Durkheim reaches this con- 
clusion not on the basis of a scientific estimate of the direction in which states 
are moving but of a universalistic ethic accepted in advance and recognized 
as binding whether it will in fact be accepted by states or not. 

I turn next to the problem of validation. Morality, Durkheim tells us, 
can be approached from two points of view: we can try to know and under- 
stand it and we can seek to “ judge ’ it.1_ This latter task is, however, nowhere 
systematically attempted. In his book on Moral Education the essential 
elements of morality are taken to be three: discipline, attachment to a group, 
and individual autonomy. Durkheim shows that reasonable grounds can be 
given for all these. The respect for the moral imperative, the acceptance of 
discipline gua discipline is justified not only because without adherence to° 
tules no society could maintain itself, but because it is essential to the integrity 
of the individual. Self-control is a primary condition of self-realization and 
of any freedom worthy of the name. Again attachment to a group is justified 
on the ground that the society is the source of all values and of the best that 
the individual is capable of. Service of society is not denial of self but a 
fulfilment of self. ‘‘ La meilleure partie de nous-méme n’est qu'une émanation 
de la collectivité. Ainsi s’explique que nous puissions nous y attacher et méme 
la préférer a nous”’ (p. 83). These arguments are set out with much moving 
eloquence, but they suffer from the cloud of mystery which gathers round 
Durkheim’s conception of ‘‘la société”’. He admits, as we have seen, that 
not all societies are of equal moral worth. We have to judge between their 
claims and we can only do so by reference to the ends or values or ideals which 
they embody. Society no doubt opens out to us all the goods of civilization 
but also all the evils. The mere fiat of a particular society offers no ground 
for moral decision. 

The problem comes to a head in Durkheim’s discussion of the autonomy of 
the individual. Despite the fact that the individual depends on society and owes 
everything to it, he will not abandon the claim to autonomy. This claim to 
freedom or autonomy must be taken as a datum of the moral consciousness 
and is not to be dismissed as based on illusion. The Kantian explanation is 
rejected. Autonomy cannot consist in accepting the commands of reason. 
“ Tout prouve, au contraire, que la loi morale est investie d’une authorité qui 


1 Soc. et Phil., p. 49. 
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impose le respect méme a la raison. Nous ne sentons pas seulement qu'elle 
domine notre sensibilité, mais toute notre nature, méme notre nature rationelle.”’ 
Moreover, Kant’s view of reason implies too sharp a separation from sensibility 
and from nature and thus can have little bearing on freedom in actual life. 
Durkheim’s solution is that freedom rests on knowledge. We learn to com- 
mand external nature by the discovery of its laws. So we can learn to com- 
mand human nature by a knowledge of its laws. ‘C'est la pensée qui est 
libératrice de la volonté.”” When we know the reasons for the laws of conduct 
we can obey them freely, without losing our respect for the authority with 
which they come to us. Whether this is an adequate theory of freedom is a 
question which will not here be discussed. But it is clear that Durkheim 
recognizes that the fact that moral rules come from society affords in itself 
no rational basis for moral obligation. ‘‘ The developed conscience ’’, he says 
elsewhere, “‘ requires to know the reasons which justify the commands ” }. 
He adds that these reasons are at present unknown. ‘‘ Nous ignorons entiére- 
ment, je ne dis pas seulement les causes historiques, mais les raisons téléologiques 
qui justifient actuellement la plupart de nos institutions morales.’ This applies, 
for example, to the family, marriage, the rights of property, whether in the 
form in which they exist now or in the new forms which are beginning to 
emerge. It seems then that what Durkheim offers is not an explanation of 
moral institutions but rather a programme for explanation. 

What is this explanation likely to yield ? According to the account given 
in the Régles de la Méthode Sociologique, to explain a social fact is to trace the 
conditions in which it arises and to elicit its function, i.e. ‘‘ to determine 
whether there is a correspondence between the general needs of the social 
organism and the social fact under consideration and in what this correspon- 
dence consists”. But, as we have seen, there is an ambiguity in the use of 
such words as ‘ ‘functions ”’, “needs ”’ or “ necessary conditions of existence ”’. 
There are three different questions that may be asked with respect to the ends 
of social institutions: what ends do they in fact serve, what ends are they 
intended or believed to serve, and what ends ought they to serve? Now it is 
highly probable that if we had clearer knowledge of the ends actually achieved 
by, say, the criminal law, or property, or war and could compare them with the 
ends they are believed to achieve, our moral judgment regarding them might 
be seriously affected. But the moral judgment itself would still have to be 
made independently and could not be deduced without remainder from the 
psychological or sociological facts. 

Durkheim returns to this problem in his essay on ‘‘ Jugements de valeur 
et jugements de réalité’’. He rejects outright all subjectivist interpretations of 
value judgments which would reduce them to expressions of desires and 
preferences. Their claim to be objectively valid, i.e. to be independent of 
the subject making them, must be taken seriously and not dismissed as 
illusory. This holds good whether the subjects in question be one or many. 
On the other hand, their validity is not safeguarded to any purpose if they 


1 Soc. et Phil., p. 109. 
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are relegated to an ideal world beyond experience. For in that.case they 
would be “‘ immobilized’, incapable of affecting action and it would, more- 
over, be difficult to account for the fact that they vary in different societies. 
Durkheim’s own solution is as follows. Value judgments express a relation 
between the things said to possess value and an ideal. It is the relation to 
the ideal and not any intrinsic quality in the things that gives them value, so 
that, for example, things may change in value or lose it entirely if the ideal 
changes. What then are the ideals? They are said to be “ tout simplement 
les idées dans lesquelles vient se peindre et se réswumer la vie sociale telle qu'elle 
est aux points culminants de son développement”’ (p. 136). In the creative 
periods of history there occurs an intensification of social activity, and a new 
synthesis of forces results which raises the level of the social consciousness and 
gives it new vitality. Ideals are then generated which thereafter serve to 
guide conduct. In describing these processes Durkheim uses highly meta- 
phorical language. He speaks not only of society becoming aware of itself 
but of the collective ideals becoming aware of themselves (prendre conscience 
d’eux-mémes). The question arises by what criteria we can decide when a 
society is at a culminating point of its development. The amount of social 
effervescence is surely no guide, since this may as easily lead to folly or worse 
as to grandeur. Durkheim nowhere undertakes the inquiry, the importance 
of which he repeatedly stresses, into the conditions in which ideals are generated, 
and no evidence is adduced to show that there is any sort of proportion between 
the intensity or range of social interaction and the relative worth of ideals. 
Sometimes indeed he seems to allow that the ‘value of society is not in itself 
but in the fact that it is the birthplace of ideals or the “ goods of civilization ”’, 
but in general “la société” has an intoxicating effect on his mind, hindering 
any further reflection on the nature of the goods of which it is the condition. 

What then emerges from this survey of Durkheim’s attempt to study 
morals in accordance with the “ method of the positive sciences”’? Firstly, » 
he is clearly right in insisting that the study of morals must begin with the 
beliefs about conduct that men actually entertain in given societies. He is 
further right in holding that it is important to discover the conditions in which 
these beliefs are generated, to estimate the influence they have on conduct, to 
show how it happens that ideals which have remained latent for centuries may 
suddenly come to life with revolutionary fervour, or why it is that at certain 
ages the fabric of belief is shattered, while at others it is taken for granted. 
There are matters for what might be called the sociology of morals. The 
question remains whether, in Durkheim’s language, the ideals and principles of 
conduct can be ‘‘ judged’. Here there are possibilities which Durkheim hints 
at but does not explore. It may, for example, be possible (i) to show that 
men do not clearly understand the principles which they believe themselves to 
hold or that they do not realize their full implications ; (ii) to investigate the 
extent to which men’s actions correspond to their principles and especially to 
what are, at a particular time, taken to be fundamental principles ; (iii) to 
examine how far the different principles which men believe themselves to hold 
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or in accordance with which they in fact act are consistent with each other 
or might be made more consistent by mutual correction or adjustment ; (iv) to 
follow a similar procedure in relation to public policy as embodied in the 
institutions of given societies. Such a procedure applied, for example, to 
legal codes, or to sexual morality or to professional ethics would amount to 
a ‘‘ judging ”’ of them and might open the way to their rational reconstruction. 
The problems thus raised belong, however, not to social science, as Durkheim 
thought, but to philosophy. The principles of conduct must, as he says, be 
taken as given. But they refer not to what is given but to what ought to be. 
Their further clarification or systematization will not turn them into judgments 
of fact. Ideals, Durkheim tells us, are real ‘‘ in their own way’’. This only 
means, however, that the human mind can come to know them, as it comes 
to know the real world. It does not follow that the only method available is 
that of the “ positive” sciences. Durkheim’s own procedure is, despite his 
frequent disclaimers, philosophical rather than scientific, though it is arguable 
that the philosophy would have been more convincing had the scientific 
foundations been more securely laid. On the philosophical side his work 
suffers from a failure to distinguish clearly between problems of origin and 
validity and from too great a readiness to identify the impersonal with the 
collective, the pressure of society with objective validity. He set out to find 
an objective basis for moral obligation. He himself draws an analogy between 
his argument and Kant’s. ‘“‘ Kant ”’, he says, “‘ postulates God, because with- 
out this hypothesis, morality would be unintelligible. I postulate a personality 
specifically distinct from individuals, because otherwise morality would have 
no object and duty no point of attachment” (p. 74). ‘‘ Entre Dieu e la 
société il faut choisir.” But he has not shown that morality implies reference 
to society conceived as possessing a personality distinct from the individuals 
that compose it or that, if there were such a being, its mere fiat would justify 
obligation. The argument would only be plausible if we first accepted the 
value judgment that society embodies the highest values we know. This is 
certainly Durkheim’s view. ‘ Dans le monde de l’expérience, je ne connats 
qu'un sujet qui posséde une réalité morale plus riche, plus complexe que 
le notre, c’est la collectivité”’ (p. 75). In view of the way in which societies 
behave to each other, this is indeed a startling statement. But even if it 
were accepted, it would not follow that the basis of moral obligation is the 
fact that moral rules come from society but rather that society is the object 
which deserves the highest devotion. We should then have to determine what 
it is in society that we value and in which societies the highest values are 
embodied, and we should in fact be back at the point at which Durkheim 
started. To appeal to “Ja société”’ in general is thus to conceal the essential 
problems of moral philosophy. 
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a race, a nationality, an ethnic group, a minority group, and so on, 

has been a vexing one ever since these terms have come into use. 
There is a long and frustrating road from Renan’s question “‘ Qu’est-ce-qu’une 
nation ?”’ 1 to the puzzling assertion of two recent authors that “‘ the mere 
fact of being generally hated because of religious, racial or nationality back- 
ground is what defines a minority group”.* The general confusion in our 
terminology seems to indicate that the concepts through which we are trying 
to understand this complex of socio-cultural phenomena, are by and large the 
idols of the market place whose meaning is constantly changing with the ever 
shifting political moods and aspirations of the day. 

Even some of the most satisfactory definitions which we know suffer from 
two principal defects. First, they assume that the population of the world 
is more or less neatly compartmentalized in so many nations (sometimes also 
called ‘‘ societies ’” after the fashion of Herbert Spencer) and that within these 
“larger societies” there may exist in simple juxtaposition similarly distinct 
sub-groups (often called minorities). R.M. Maclver, for instance, defines a 
nation as “‘ a community so coherent by sentiment that it possesses, or at least 
strives to possess, political autonomy ”.* This definition seems to reflect quite 
well what most of us would consider a nation. Yet, as Hans Kohn has shown 
rather convincingly,‘ many civilized societies of the past and present bear little 
or no resemblance to a nation as we understand the term. On the other hand, 
we would certainly hesitate to call the French Canadians a nation although 
‘they do possess a great measure of political autonomy in the Province of 
Quebec. The second mistake is to be found in the exclusive attention given 
to various external characteristics by which particularly the sub-groups men- 
tioned before can supposedly be distinguished from each other and, above all, 


1 Ernest Renan, Qu’est-ce-qu’une nation ?, Paris, 1882. 
* Arnold and Caroline Rose, America Divided : Minority Group Relations in the United 
States, New York, 1948, p. 3. 
% The Move Perfect Union: A Programme for the Control of Inter-Group Discrimination in 
the United States, New York, 1948, p. 270. 
“The Idea of Nationalism, New York, 1944. 
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from the larger society in which they live. Thus Robin M. Williams, Junr., 
in his valuable pilot study undertaken under the auspices of the American 
Social Science Research Council, distinguishes between ethnic, racial and 
religious groups.' He defines the ethnic group as “ one possessing continuity 
through biological descent whose members share a distinctive social and 
cultural tradition”’.* Unfortunately, this definition assumes a non-existing 
agreement as to the meaning of the term “ group”; moreover, it fails to 
indicate the precise sociological character of an ethnic group. For it would 
obviously apply just as well to the clique of old Boston families or to the 
Japanese nation as to the Poles in America, although it was apparently meant 
to cover only the last-named type of groups. Under racial group Williams 
understands ‘‘ one whose members through biological descent share distinctive 
common hereditary physical characteristics’”’. A similar notion is found in 
MaclIver’s definition of races as “ clusters of peoples with some geographical 
identification, each cluster exhibiting typically a characteristic combination 
of minor physical differences, genetically transmissible ’’.* At once, several 
questions are suggested: Why are only certain physical characteristics used 
to distinguish and classify racial groups, while red hair, for instance, which is 
also a hereditary trait, is consistently neglected ? Why are some populations 
which can be identified geographically and which exhibit minor physical differ- 
ences considered to be races while other populations with very similar char- 
acteristics are not? How “ minor” may such differences be before the term 
race will have to be replaced by some other term such as ethnic group (for 
instance, in the case of the Jews)? Religious groups, finally, are usually 
defined in such a way as to focus attention on some common “ religious 
orientation ”’ or profession of faith, or simply on membership in some institu- 
tionalized church or religious movement. Nevertheless, populations char- 
acterized in this way are not always considered religious groups, for instance, 
the Catholics in Spain or the Congregationalists in America. 

To our mind, any attempt to arrive at generally valid definitions and 
classifications of social groups by using different external characteristics (or 
any combination of such characteristics) is bound to fail. For it has never 
been shown convincingly that a particular language, a sectarian religion, 
certain bio-somatic traits believed to indicate common descent, distinctive 
costumes and customs, specific moral and legal ideas, etc., make all those of 
whom they are characteristic ipso facto a distinctive social group. It is, of 
course, a truism that these external characteristics become only then marks 
of distinction between different groups when they are recognized as such. 
But this does not in the least explain why and when they function as decisive 
factors in the formation and maintenance of social systems. Moreover, such 
groups can even be brought into existence quite deliberately by the manipula- 
tion of concepts and ideas as can be seen in the history of many so-called 


1 The Reduction of Intergroup Tensions : A Survey of Research on Problems of Ethnic, Racial 
and pager Group Relations (Social Science Research Council Bulletin 57), New York, 1947. 
. Cit., p. 42. 


3 Ibid. * Loc. cit., p. 269. 
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“ national reviv; Finally, as we have tried to prove in another con- 
nection,? factors which have kept a given group in existence at one time (for 
instance a sectarian religion) may be replaced by quite different factors (such 
as language and the like) without changing the intrinsic nature or identity of 
the group. Bak 

These difficulties can probably not be resolved unless we replace our 
commonsense notions with a set of scientific concepts which are consistently 
formulated within the frame of reference of sociological theory. In order to 
do this we need above all a clear idea of what is to be understood by the term 
“ group’, which seems to provide the logical genus proximum for most if not 
all the concepts with which we are here concerned. It goes, without saying, - 
that the mere fact that a given multitude of individuals can be classified 
according to some common external characteristics does not imply that the 
individuals thus classified would ipso facto constitute a social group. Never- 
theless, such abstract class categories do become sociologically relevant as soon 
as people orient their actions according to them. In fact, man’s propensity 
for stereotyping, for conceptualizing phenomena abstractly, and for classifying 
them into generalized categories, is one of the factors which are basic to all 
social behaviour.? For such generalized concepts not only serve as points of 
orientation in our interaction with other individuals, but influence perception 
itself as the Gestalt school of psychology has convincingly demonstrated. It 
is in this sense that Leopold von Wiese, following a suggestion made by 
N. S. Shaler, speaks of categoric contacts.* This term refers to the psychical 
mechanism by which we tend to pigeonhole others upon contact in order to 
orient our subsequent actions in accordance with preconceptions which we 
have of the general categories used for the pigeonholing process. 

The significance of this pigeonholing process becomes still more obvious 
when we recall that—to speak with Max Weber—within a sociological frame 
of reference a social group must “‘ be treated solely as the resultant, and modes 
of organization, of the particular acts or individual persons’. Or in other 
words, groups are “a certain kind of development of actual or possible social 
actions’; by social actions we mean those actions of individuals which are 
meaningfully oriented to the past, present and future actions of other human 
beings. Thus every social action is a function of specific thought processes 
and ideas. Although we can distinguish several types of social. groups, the 
following discussion will be limited to the organized group which according to 
many authors (among them T. Parsons who uses the term “ institution ’’ for 
the same concept) is the specific concern of the sociologist. 


1. K. Francis, ‘“‘ The Russian Mennonites: From Religious to Ethnic Group”, American 
Journal of Sociology, LIV (1948/9) : 101-107. 

2 See for instance the excellent treatment in Alfred R. Lindesmith and Anselm L. Strauss, 
Social Psychology, New York, 1949. 

* Cf. Howard Becker, Systematic Sociology : On the Basis of the Beziehungslehre and Gebilde- 
lehre of Leopold von Wiese, New York, 1932, p. 158. 

* The Theory of Social and Economic Organization, edited by Talcott Parsons, New York, 
1947, p. I0T. 

5 Loc. cit., pp. 102, 112. 
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Among the ideas which determine social action in the ne group the 
following can be distinguished : 

(a) In the minds of the group members the group is reified and usually 
personified ; it is represented as an entity sui generis which is characteristically 
conceived in analogy to the individual human person, and in some way symbol- 
ized by aname. Although this existential idea of the group is scientifically 
untenable, individual behaviour is indeed largely determined ,by it whenever 
people act with reference to some such thought-of group. As Florian Znaniecki 
has pointed out, by viewing the group in a certain manner, and by acting as if 
the group were a supra-personal entity analogous to the individual person, 
“its participants turn it from an idea into a reality’. We would only add 
that the same is true of non-group members in as far as they interact with 
group members. For the ideas of non-group (or outgroup) members will 
express themselves in their relations with in-group members, and thus influence 
their ideas and actions. 

(6) The personnel of the in-group is abstractly defined according to a 
combination of externally perceptible characteristics by which group members 
can be distinguished from non-group members. These abstract definitions, 
which may be called classificatory ideas, serve as the basis of the pigeonholing 
process of which we spoke before. 

(c) Finally there is in the minds of the group members a system of 
normative ideas defining typical modes of behaviour which all group members 
are expected to perform in given situations. These norms of conduct have 
been described by P. A. Sorokin as “ the essence of any organized group ’’.? 
For such norms we propose to use the term constituent norms or C-norms. 

A further step in our discussion is indicated by the question of what we 
mean when we think of groups as interacting with each other. We have said 
before that it is always individual human persons who perform social actions. 
Yet individuals will behave toward other individuals according to the frame 
of reference in which they perceive them, and thus will behave differently 
toward those whom they perceive as members of the in-group, and those whom 
they perceive as members of some out-group. To be more specific, group 
interaction implies the following ideas : 

(ad) There is a recognition of the existence of ues other than one’s own, 
that is, the in-group, whereby these out-groups are conceived in a way analogous 
to the in-group. That is, people have existential, classificatory and normative 
ideas not only of the in-group but also of out-groups. They expect therefore 
that the actions of out-group members will be regulated by those constituent 
norms which are thought to be typical of any particular out-group. 

(e) The constituent norms of any group include also typical norms of 


1** Social Organization and Institutions’’, in Twentieth Century Sociology, edited by G. 
Gurvitch and W. E. Moore, New York, 1945, p. 206. 

® Society, Culture and Personality : Their Structure and Dynamics, New York, 1947, p. 77. 
—Sorokin uses the term law-norms. While however the term “law” is ambiguous and itself 


in need of being defined in terms of group concepts, the term C-norms indicates that they are a 
constituent element of the organized group. 
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conduct by which the behaviour of its members toward out-group members is 
regulated. These norms will, in part at least, be determined by what con- 
stituent norms are thought to be typical of any particular out-group, and 
thus will differ for different out-groups. 

The complex of existential, classificatory and normative ideas which 
individuals hold about the group to which they belong has been called the 
ideal pattern. However, this ideal pattern, decisive though it may be for 
social action, is not by and in itself the group as a sociological reality. For 
a group is primarily a functioning system of social actions, not a mere figment 
of the imagination. That is to say, an organized group as a “‘ going concern” 
is a multitude of persons whose social actions are actually being performed in 
accordance with the ideal pattern pertaining to that system. This does not 
exclude the possibility of occasional deviations from the ideal pattern as long 
as these deviations are recognized to be a typical and improper. Thus in the 
ordinary run of things the actually performed social actions within a system 
will correspond with the ideal pattern, and validify and strengthen it, since 
the ideal pattern and the actually performed actions within a system are 
interdependent factors. Unfortunately space does not permit to explain this 
agreement between ideal and actuality in terms of inner motivation and 
external sanction. We can-only note in passing that wherever real actions and 
postulated actions differ persistently and widely, the ideal pattern tends to 
become inconsistent and ultimately loses its validity, whereby the group as 
a functioning system of actions becomes disorganized. Unless readjustment is 
achieved either on the level of the ideas or of the actual performance, or of 
both, the group eventually ceases to function which is but another way of 
saying that it has ceased to exist as a social reality. 

Every organized group has also a structure which means that its con- 
stituent norms define the proper modes of behaviour not for all its members 
alike. For the members of one and the same group are themselves pigeon- 
holed into different categories according to age, sex, occupation, and so on. 
For such a category, which is again defined rather abstractly and in a general 
way, the term status is conventionally being used. Thus we have to expand 
our original definition of the functions of the constituent norms in a social 
system, arfd say ; The constituent norms (or C-norms) define the typical modes 
of behaviour which different categories of group members are expected to 
perform in different categories of situations. Statuses are distinguished from 
groups in that those who belong to the same status are not expected to interact 
with each other in a specific manner. For instance, even if no infant would 
ever interact with any other infant but only with non-infants, there would 
still be a good sense in speaking of the social status of an infant, although 
there would be no group of infants. Thus a status is not a functioning system 
of social actions like the group, but the norms of conduct within a group are 
differentiated according to status categories. However, status prescribes not 
only the proper behaviour for all those to whom a given status is ascribed, it 
also regulates the behaviour of group members who belong to different statuses, 
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that is the behaviour of group members is expected to differ, depending on 
whether it is directed to other group members of the same or of different status 
whereby we often find a ranking of different status categories as inferior or 
superior to each other. 

Now the fact that certain group members are classified as belonging to 
the same status, and are treated accordingly, may lead to their organization 
into sub-systems within the organized group. Such sub-systems function very 
much like social.systems of a higher order with the difference that the members 
of a sub-group are always at the same time members of some group of a higher 
order so that a sub-group presupposes a group of a higher order for its existence. 
On the other hand we find that not only sub-groups but also different groups 
of a higher order are often ranked as inferior or superior in their relationship 
with each other, and thus may be said to have a distinct group status which 
reflects also upon their individual members in their relationships to out-group 
members. Finally we have to consider what we would call a social super- 
system. Any organized group of a higher order may be also termed a people. 
Several different peoples may be combined, usually under political pressure, 
into a more complex social system or supersystem. This may take place for 
instance in the form of federation whereby political power is equally divided 
between the different peoples all of whom have the same status. Another 
such combination may be characterized by domination and subjection which 
is usually accompanied by the status ascription of inferiority and superiority 
to the respective group members within the total socio-political system. In 
addition, such a combination will lead to increased direct interaction between 
the members of different peoples which may result in the eventual reduction 
of the original groups of a higher order to meré sub-groups, whereby the super- 
system becomes itself a group of a higher order. 

This consideration indicates the urgent need of distinguishing between 
political and social organization. For our purpose it is particularly important 
to realize that some forms of political organization permit the coexistence of 
different peoples which are socially independent from ‘each other, under the 
same government. In the typical empire, for instance, both dominant and 
subject peoples continue to function as separate social systems while their 
members deal with each other primarily through group agents. Nevertheless 
the inclusion of different peoples in one political system will also result in 
increased direct interaction between the members of different peoples, mainly 
on the level of commerce, military co-operation, taxation, and whatever little 
administration and common participation in the central government there may 
be. This direct interaction however requires a new system of norms of conduct 
and of formal social controls. The jus gentium of the Romans is a typical 
example of such a system of norms and controls meant to regulate the inter- 
action between the members of different peoples within the all-embracing 
empire. 

In the modern nation state, on the other hand, the political system is 
conceived as being coextensive with one people. Thus all the citizens of the 
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state are looked upon as being members of one functioning social system, the 
nation, or if they are not, it is assumed that they ought to behave as if they 
were one nation. The history of modern nationalism supplies us with a 
fascinating object lesson for the influence which thought itself may have upon 
the formation of functioning social systems. Just as the social metaphysics of 
Locke and Adam Smith provided the concepts, ideas and norms through which 
the power aspirations of the bourgeoisie were realized in the capitalistic social 
order of the nineteenth century, so were the philosophies of Herder and the 
German idealists directly responsible for the creation of modern nation states 
in Central and Eastern Europe. For it is important to realize that the raw 
material of which the various nation states of contemporary history were 
forged into socio-political units in which people and state are identified under 
the concept of the nation, were as a rule not one distinct people but rather 
loose systems of regional, provincial and other groups which to a large extent 
were functioning independently from each other. 

In the beginning it was only a rather narrow social stratum, composed 
mainly of intellectual and power groups, whose members were the champions 
of national ideologies and identified themselves with the nation. Other sections 
of the populations in the different states were at first little affected by such 
ideas and, though subject to the power rule of the nationalistic élites, identified 
themselves socially with the traditional local groups rather than with the 
nation. Since most of them were illiterate and inarticulate, they had first to 
be indoctrinated with the new national ideology before they could participate 
in the national social system. This was achieved primarily through the school 
which made them literate, enforced the use of a common lingua franca, and 
thus brought them within the reach of the new ideas propagated mainly through 
the national literatures and the press. At the same time, the populations of 
whole states were brought into more direct and frequent contacts with each 
other, by freeing them from legal and social barriers; by permitting and 
actually fostering a high degree of mobility within the national territory ; and 
by making them as equal with each other as possible not only politically and 
before the law, but also in their interests and culture. Thus we have to 
conclude that the ideology of modern nationalism, by postulating the social 
unity of the total population of a given state existentially as well as normatively, 
is essentially hostile toward any division of the citizens into separate peoples. 

In the course of the foregoing discussion it has become quite clear that 
it is the closure of a social system against all other social systems which deter- 
mines its functioning as a social entity. Thus the relative degree of closure 
seems to provide an adequate principle for the classification of different forms 
of organized groups. What we have before termed a people may thus be said 
to be the most closed social system in any given culture: . For different cultures 
vary as to the relative degree of closure possible—ranging from strict isolation 
to near cosmopolitanism—which depends not simply on the technological means 
of communication but on several other cultural factors. Among primitives 
we may indeed find tribal groups which for a long period of time function 
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almost completely independently from any other social system, being biologi- 
cally as well as socially and culturally self-sufficient and self-perpetuating. 
High civilizations, on the other hand, always presuppose a certain openness 
of peoples toward other peoples, and thus foster a relatively free interaction 
between members of different social systems. This results in very complex 
action patterns whose scientific analysis represents one of the most vexing | 
problems of social science. But even in such complex systems we do usually 
find a type of groups which are more closed systems than all the others, and 
these we consider as separate peoples. Sub-groups on the other hand are 
characterized by the fact that their members, though interacting with each 
other more or less exclusively on one level, for instance connubium or religious 
interests, are nevertheless dependent on interaction with members of other 
sub-groups for the satisfaction of their needs on all other levels. 

Thus we may say that sub-groups subsist only by virtue of their inclusion 
into some larger system, and thus are always relatively open to other sub-groups 
and systems. Whether a given functioning social system should be classified 
as a group of a higher order or as a sub-group of a lower order can be deter- 
mined by a simple mental test. If such a system in all probability would 
not cease to exist whenever contact between its members and the rest of 
humanity were suddenly interrupted, we may consider it a group of a higher 
order, otherwise it isa sub-group. Social supersystems, however, are also open 
in this sense. The American people for instance might be considered as a 
group included in the social supersystem of Western civilization. But while 
the lack of closure in a sub-group refers to interaction with other sub-groups 
within the same group, the openness of a supersystem refers to interaction © 
between members of different groups of a higher order. Thus while a sub- 
group persists by virtue of a relatively closed group in which it is included, the 
supersystem presupposes the existence of several relatively closed groups of 
which it is composed. 

The foregoing analysis makes it now possible to distinguish clearly between 
people and nation. For, while a people is a relatively closed social system, 
there is no compelling necessity that it be organized as an independent state, 
or that a given state should be constituted by but one people. On the con- 
trary, political units can just as well be organized on the basis of a social super- 
system by which the relations between members of different peoples are being 
regulated. Thus what may be termed the empire type of political organization 
permits the relative closure of a plurality of groups included in its territory. 
The nation state, on the other hand, actually denies the existence of more 
than one people within its boundaries, since it postulates that the state is the 
political organization of a given people which thereby becomes a nation. 

Seen historically, the nation state and its ideological concomitant, 
nationalism, are of relatively recent origin. The concept of the modern nation 
was formulated to fit a particular situation which, at the time, actually existed 
in Western Europe. However, while it appeared to be quite adequate in this 
context, it was, and to some extent still is, very difficult to apply to the 
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situation which prevailed, or prevails, elsewhere, for instance in Central and 
Eastern Europe, or in Asia. It is interesting to note that the formulation of 
socio-political concepts and their symbolic representation by themselves are 
apt to influence social and political action. In the present case, the serious 
conflicts which resulted from the patent incompatibility between a prevailing 
political philosophy and the real conditions have led to several attempts at 
a solution on different levels. On the level of political action, the nation state 
was sometimes successful in breaking open the closed social systems included . 
in its territory, whereby their members were gradually absorbed into the nation 
(that is, for all practical purposes in the majority people). In other instances, 
the boundary lines of existing states were revised by treaty, or more often by 
force and war, in order to provide for every people its own exclusive state. 
Sometimes, several states inhabited by the same people were united into a one- 
nation state. Again in other cases, some territory whose population resisted 
assimilation was made politically autonomous and ultimately recognized as an 
independent state, or it was annexed by a neighbouring nation state under the 
assumption or pretext that the two populations were really parts of one and 
the same people. 

On the intellectual level, a solution of this conflict between ideology and 
reality has been repeatedly attempted by the formulation of new, auxiliary 
concepts, such as those of nationality or of national minority, both of which 
obtain their real meaning only in this context. In other words, the term 
nationality has to be defined within the frame of reference of those social and 
political systems in which action is oriented according to the ideology of 
nationalism but makes no sense in any other system. For it refers to a people, 
or a part of a people, which is included in a nation state not its own and which 
is felt to be entitled to organize itself as an independent nation state, or to 
be politically united with the nation to which it legitimately belongs. Yet 
even the adoption of this concept into the political thinking of the time proved 
insufficient to cope in many cases with the actual situation. For instance, the 
peace treaties concluded after World War I and subsequent events have 
demonstrated that at times different peoples are so intertwined geographically, 
economically and strategically, if not socially, that any attempt to separate 
them from each other politically is bound to end in dismal failure. These and 
similar intellectual difficulties, which of course were apparent to many long 
before 1918, have brought forth new concepts among which those of Kulturna- 
tion and Volksgemeinschaft are probably most widely known. What is meant 
by them is essentially nothing else but a people in the sense proposed in this 


1The concept of Kulturnation was formulated as early as 1908 by Friedrich Meinecke in 
his famous book Weltbiir; pie i m und Nationalstaat which was published in its 6th edition in 1922 
(Munich and Berlin). e term Volksgemeinschaft on the other hand has acquired an nag 
connotation because of the dexterous way in which it was mani; ted by Nazi pro 
order to facilitate and justify not only conquests and revisions of territorial ieunderioe but geo, 
as a final desperate way out of the dilemma, the redistribution of vast populations which has 
brought so much misery 7 millions. For its theoretical formulation, cf. Max Hildebert 
Boehm, Das eigenstdndige Volk, Géttingen, 1932; also his article in the Encyclopedia of the 
Social Sciences. 
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paper. But in addition to this scientific meaning, there always was included 
a normative connotation which went far beyond the existential judgment that 
certain populations, though separated politically and at times geographically, 
were actually integral parts of the same people. For it also was implied that 
even discrete populations who actually did not form a unitary functioning 
social system ought to behave as if they were one people simply because they 
had in common some external characteristics such as language, culture, con- 
sanguinity, or any other real or fictitious bonds. 

We are now prepared to indicate the real significance of external char- 
acteristics for group behaviour and group interaction. Some time ago, we 
have insisted that the mere fact that a plurality of individuals have some such 
characteristics in common does not make them a social group. For such 
characteristics are essentially nothing else but qualities that can be predicated 
of some group and thus can be used to distinguish it from other groups in a 
given situation. Thus the decisive point is not what typical qualities are 
common to a group but that they are shared with no other group within reach ; 
that is to say, they function primarily as a device through which, in the process 
of pigeonholing, one category, or rather the individuals in one category, can 
be distinguished from those in another category. This explains also why 
among the great possible number of qualities only some are chosen, and even 
those chosen in one situation may differ from those chosen in another. For 
this selection will depend entirely on the frame of reference within which we 
wish to distinguish individuals and generalized categories of individuals from 
each other. Thus in one context a people may be characterized by its locale 
or religion, while in another perhaps its language or history will be used for 
the same purpose when migrations or changes in religious affiliation have for 
instance made it impossible to distinguish it from its new environment by 
means of the originai characteristics. 

Nevertheless, it frequently happens that actual conditions make it extremely 
difficult to determine what combination of external traits really distinguishes 
some given people from its neighbours. In order to justify, or sometimes 
instil national and similar aspirations, the expedient has actually been used 
to create such distinctions ex post facto or to adopt myths and similar devices. 
When, around 1800, it became for instance fashionable to put particular 
emphasis on language, half-forgotten folk dialects were revived and re-created, 
while in other cases common descent was claimed for populations which, in 
reality, were quite heterogeneous in their racial composition. Because of this 
great variety of external characteristics by which groups may be distinguished 
from each other, it has become conventional to speak not only of national 
minorities but also, whenever such a distinction did not seem to cover the 
cases in question (for instance, with regard to immigrants to America), of 
linguistic, cultural, religious, racial, or ethnic groups and minorities. How- 
ever, it was never language, religion, somatic traits, and so on, to which refer- 
ence was actually being made but functioning groups and sub-groups within 
nation states which for some reason or another could not be identified with 
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the nation in whose midst they were living, and for which some characteristics 
had thus to be found to distinguish them as separate social units. Thus we 
may say that external characteristics refer to those typical qualities upon 
which, 1m a given universe of discourse, attention is focused whenever the need 
arises to identify and pigeonhole the members of different functioning social 
systems and sub-systems. It is probably superfluous to add that consanguin- 
ity, common language, locale, religion, and so on, are indeed factors which are 
operative in social systems of the type discussed in this paper; yet these 
factors need to be neither typical nor exclusive for any one given group as 
long as closure against all other groups can be maintained without having 
reference to these factors as distinguishing symbols. ; 

In conclusion, the following suggestions could perhaps be made for the 
study of ‘‘ minority groups ”’ : 

(1) Relatively little is gained by their classification according to external 
characteristics into ethnic, culture, language, racial, religious, etc., groups. 

(2) A better understanding of individual social systems and sub-systems 
of this type can probably be reached by classifying them according to true 
sociological categories such as relative closure. In this respect it should be 
found that one and the same group will at different stages of its development 
conform with different sociological types. Furthermore, in some cases religious, 
ethnic or racial groups can be legitimately grouped together, while in others 
the fact that several minorities are being classified as, let us say, ethnic 
groups does not indicate that they belong to the same sociological category. 

(3) The possibility should be kept in mind that at times populations 
which are conventionally considered as social groups of the type discussed 
in this paper do not at all represent real functioning social systems, but that 
teference is actually being made to status categories within a given social 
system. While, for instance, there are still a few German communities in the 
United States which are actually functioning as relatively closed sub-systems 
in certain localities, there is no such a thing as the German minority or ethnic 
group in America, although the fact that a given category of Americans is 
perceived as being of German descent does have some influence upon their 
position within the status hierarchy in that society. A similar situation pre- 
vails in many countries with regard to the Jews. On the other hand, it seems 
fallacious to project the present minority status of the American Negroes into 
the past when Negro meant slave and thus indicated primarily not a true 
social group but a status category. 

(4) It is not permissible to treat groups of immigrants as if they were 
simply fractions (or even replicas) of the peoples from which they are derived 
since they may be, and often are, the result: of secondary group formations 
due to conditions prevailing in the new social environment rather than in the 
old. country. The same is true for those cases where changes of political 
boundary lines have erected new barriers between sedentary populations which 
before had been united functionally, creating new patterns of interactions 
between originally separated populations. 

[Continued om page 254 
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SMALL TOWN AND METROPOLIS 


E HAVE examined the subjective meaning of social class in a 
variety of contexts. We now turn to a more explicit consideration 


of the interrelation between subjective and objective aspects of 
social class. 

Warner’s analysis of a strike in the shoe industry of Yankee City enables 
us to examine this facet of the problem. A trade union was able to win 
a strike against the major industry of the community, and in so doing gain 
the support of almost all the workers and of many business men as well. 
Three volumes were devoted to an analysis of lower-upper class status dis- 
tinctions, but in the fourth we are shown how this industrial dispute created 
a solidarity across status lines. This unexpected solidarity is explained by 
referring to the shift in the ownership and the control of the shoe industry 
from Yankee City to Boston and New York. 


The management of industry was no longer directly tied in with the wider life 
of the community. This split between management and the community made it 
possible to mobilize the workers into an organization to fight management.* 


This same split led one of the local manufacturers, the mayor of the city, 
the manager and part-owner of another plant, the small merchants and many 
of the upper-class people in the city to support the union. 

Here is an interesting phenomenon. Many members of the usuaily 
conservative Republican middle class in a New England town supported 
a strike against the leading industry. The daily newspaper was neutral. 
The mayor of the city supported the strike. Many of the members of the 
old families were pro-union. All this took place in 1933 before the develop- 


1 'W. Lloyd Warner, “‘ The Factory in the Community”, in W. F, Whyte, ed., Industry 
and Society (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1946), pp. 43-4. 
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ment of a strong trade-union movement, and at a period in which most 
American business men still regarded unions as rank radicalism. 

To suggest that the drastic transformation in attitudes towards strikes 
was a result of community resentment against external business control is to 
indicate that the business men of Yankee City had a degree of community 
patriotism which included support of the organized workers in their strike, 
even although this attitude was completely at variance with that of business 
men in the rest of the country. What was unique about Yankee City in 
1933 that led to this reversal of “normal” reactions to trade unionism ? 
Here Mr. Warner may help us. 


. These several managers {of the Yankee City Pat factories] divided into 
the “ Yankee City men” and the “ outsiders’, and, when words grew hot, they 
were the “‘ white men”’ and the “ kikes-”’. As ‘we said earlier, all of Yankee City 
was acutely aware of the powerful control the “ outsiders ” exerted over their lives, 
and everyone knew how little control the city had over the “ outsiders ”’.1 

“The Jews don’t care a thing about people they employ or their families,” 
said an upper-middle class Irishman. “ They think of people only as a means of 
making money.” # 

“ The manufacturers aren’t real Americans,” said a lower-middle class woman. 
“They have the idea that the more they get out of us the better.” ® 

“ Big Mike’ Rafferty, president of the Rafferty Shoe Company, a very small 
enterprise . . . came out repeatedly for the strikers and against the manufac- 
turers. ... [He] reported in his paper: ‘ Luntski’s [a domestically owned Jewish . 
firm] say they will give the union a five-hundred dollar gift when it starts. Believe 
it or not. What big-hearted boys these birds are! When they first came to Yankee 
City they came in a Ford. Next they had’a Packard, and now they are driving 
a big LaSalle. No wonder they can offer five-hundred dollars as a gift. The union 
officials are hoping to be able to call their bluff.” ¢ 

As Sam [a shoe worker] saw the situation, ‘‘ there’s no security anywhere, any 
more, for anybody, and I’m telling you, and you mark my words, it ain’t a Negger 
but a Kike that’s in the woodpile ”.5 

Will Carlton spoke the general opinion when he said: “It is these Jews and 
foreigners that run the shoe factories.” ¢ 


The above quotations suggest a fairly obvious hypothesis to explain the 
solidarity of Yankee City in backing the shoe strike. The strike sentiments 
were an expression of anti-Semitic attitudes on the part of a large part of 
the population. The workers’ antagonism to their employers probably would 
have existed regardless of who owned the factories, but the hostility of the 
business groups of Yankee City cannot be so easily explained.’ Various 
upper-class individuals are accused by the manufacturers of betraying their 
class by their refusal to support the employers. But we get no explanation 
of this contradictory phenomenon, except a reference to the resentment 
against outsiders, and to the widespread realization that the economic welfare 
of the small business group depended on the wage income of the workers. 

. tude p City, IV, p. 140. ; wr p. Séte * Ibid., p. 149. 
* Ibid.,-p. 148. * Ibid., p. 23.: 
. Although ‘the data suggest that the cidadee igh aay the community in support of the strike 


was in the nature of an anti-semitic outburst, the index of this volume does not contain a single 
reference to anti-Semitism. 
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The evidence suggests that many of the “ good families ” of Yankee City 
were anti-Semites, and that when faced with the choice of supporting Gentile 
workers against “ alien ’’ Jewish employers, they “‘ betrayed ” their class and 
supported the workers. The role of anti-Semitism is clearly brought out in 
the statement of Rafferty in his paper. He attacked Luntski’s, whose Jewish 
owners lived in Yankee City, despite the fact that they were willing to sign 
with the union from the start, that is despite the fact that they joined the 
community’s resistance to outsiders. Rafferty, a competing shoe manufac- 
turer, backed the workers, and refused to accept the support of those Jewish 
employers who also backed the workers. 

We note that the members of a small community can disregard their 
status differences and act in common, when opposition to metropolitan 
capitalists is at stake. In this instance the opposition was strengthened by 
the prevalence of anti-Semitism in the community and the prevalence of Jews 
among the outside owners of Yankee City’s shoe factories.1 What then is the 
significance of status distinctions in Yankee City for the sociological analysis 
of the strike ? Overwhelming economic threats from the outside enable the 
community to unite on a common front, especially in view of the fact that 
the strong outsiders are members of an ethnic group, which is weak and 
despised within the community. In view of the high correlation between 
economic position and subjective status evaluation, it is apparent that indi- 
viduals of high economic position (higher in fact than of any residents within 
the community) and low status are a threat to the whole value system of 
the community. The outsider, as long as he remains an outsider, is notably 
impervious to the town’s low-prestige rating, which he receives. The people 
of the community can answer this defiance only by common action and 
common resentment. It is the resentment of the small town resident against 
the independence of the cosmopolitan from the invidious distinctions, which 
no local resident can wholly escape.? 

It is here that we can discuss the difference between the class structure 
of the small town and of the metropolis. The upper class of Yankee City 
and of other small American cities is largely composed of people who are 
middle class when we look at class from the perspective of the metropolis. 
Transferred to New York, Chicago, or San Francisco, they probably would 
not even make the society page, and would not be members of the élite clubs 
of the community.. The only similarity that the upper classes of the small 
towns of America have with the upper classes of the large urban areas is 
that they behave similarly in the ritualistic behaviour associated with high 
status. Every town has its exclusive country club, but the members of 
exclusive country clubs the country over do not belong to the same position 
in the social structure. 


1 A similar conflict between small town and metropolis is hinted at but not elaborated upon 
in Warner’s Democracy in Jonesville, pp. 103-4. 

2 R. K. Merton has emphasized distinction of the “local” and the “ cosmopolitan ” 
as it — to members of the same community. See his ‘‘ Patterns of Influence ’’, in Paul F. 
Lazarsfeld and Frank N. Stanton, Communications Research 1948-1949 (New York : Harpers, 
1949), Pp. 189-202. 
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There is a significant difference in the status reputation and the economic 
position between the upper class of Newburyport (Yankee City) and the upper 
class of Boston or New York. Many small American cities to-day are dependent 
for their economic livelihood on large national corporations. The local upper 
classes no longer own the large business establishments of the community. 
These are controlled by firms in the large cities. The Yankee City story 
suggests that the upper classes of the small cities resent their economic weak- 
ness and their loss of power to the “ foreigners”. They are “ upper class ” 
only in their own community. The small industrialist and business man of 
the nation is caught in the struggle between big unionism and big industry, 
and he feels threatened. This experience of the discrepancy between local 
prominence and the decline of local economic power provides a fertile ground 
for an ideology which attacks both big business and big unionism. This feeling 
of resentment among the small-town middle and upper class makes them a 
potential force in support of Fascism. The struggle to eliminate the big 
corporation can be a popular cause in the small town, especially when it 
becomes linked with a struggle against the banks and the great department 
stores. If this struggle becomes an organized movement, then the local upper 
class will see a return to the days of its undisputed leadership. Such a move- 
ment would provide new channels of prestige-getting and upward mobility, 
which are relatively independent of the existing distribution of economic power. 


II. IpEOLOoGICcCAL ASPECTS oF SocraL CLAss ANALYSIS 


The questions which we have raised concerning the subjective approach 
to social class analysis have been provoked by the prevailing lack of clarity 
concerning the purpose of such analysis. We raise this question of purpose 
because we have emphasized that the questions we ask reflect our underlying 
assumptions, our implicit or explicit conceptualization. The “facts” per- 
taining to social class (or to any other aspect of society) are infinite, and any 
investigation of social class must perforce select some and neglect other 
“facts”. In selecting Mr. Warner’s work for critical analysis we are con- 
cerned with the broader problem which arises when the methods of the 
anthropological field worker are applied to the study of modern society. 

In the first volume of his Yankee City Series Warner tells us of the con- 
siderations which finally determined the selection of a community in New 
England. The first thought had been to make a study of Cicero, because 
the famous Hawthorne investigations had been conducted there. However, 
one of the reasons 


we abandoned any idea of investigating Cicero and Hawthorne . . . and other 
industrial sub-communities in the area of Chicago was that these districts seemed 


1 If the foreigner, big business, can be identified with a visible alien, such as the jew, then 
the attack against large business can be camouflaged as anti-Semitism, and in this it 
may become attractive to big business itself. Everett Hughes has pointed out how in the 
province of Quebec, the French-Canadians use anti-Semitic slogans as a substitute for their 
hostility to the control of the economic life of the province by businesses owned by outsiders 
from English-speaking Canada and the United States. See his French Canada in Transition 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1943). 
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to be disorganized ; they had a social organization which was highly disfunctional, 
if not in partial disorganization. If we were to compare easily the other societies 
of the world with one of our own civilization, and if we were readily to accommo- 
date our techniques, developed by the study of primitive society, to modern groups, 
it seemed wise toc oose a community with a social organization which had developed 
over a long period of time under the domination of a single group with a coherent 
tradition. In the United States only two sections, New England and the deep South, 
we believed, were likely to possess such a community. 


On the positive side Warner and his associates wanted to find 


(x) A well-integrated community, where the various parts of the society were 
functioning with comparative ease. We did not want a city where the ordinary 
daily relations of the inhabitants were in confusion or in conflict. 

(2) A town whose population was predominantly old American to see “‘ how 
the stock which is usually thought of as the core of modern America . . . organizes 
its behaviour when not suffering from an overpowering impact of other ethnic groups”. 

(3) A community . . . which had a long tradition, that is, where the social 
organization had become firmly organized and the relations of the various members 
of the society exactly placed and known by the individuals who made up the group. 

(4) . . . a group which had not undergone such rapid social change that the 
disruptive factors would be more.important than those which maintained a balanced 
grouping of the members of the society. 

(5) . . . an old New England community with an uninterrupted tradition 
back of it.? 

These quotations raise a number of questions. Why does an interest in 
a comparison between different societies necessitate the selection of a ‘‘ stable ” 
community of long tradition? What is implied by an attempt to accommo- 
date the field techniques of the anthropologist to a study of a modern com- 
munity ? And what is meant by a well-integrated as over against a partially 
disorganized, disfunctional community ? Why is it preferable to study the 
first and not the second? In answering these questions we need not repeat 
the general critique which has been levelled at the anthropological study of 
modern society.* Our interest in these questions stems from the belief that 
an analysis of the rationale of studying the status system of small towns 
may elucidate alternative purposes of social class analysis. 

The field technique of the anthropologist involves the gathering of infor- 
mation about a society from selected informants. When applied to the study 
of a modern community, this technique necessitates a neglect of historical 
records. The way in which the history of the town is remembered is more 
important than what it has actually been. This approach makes a virtue 
out of people’s ignorance, and since it relies on their judgments of themselves 
and others, it is concerned with a systematization of popular myths. This 
is apparent even in the considerations which led to the selection of Yankee 
City as the community to be studied. Professor Handlin has pointed out 
that Yankee City had not been an “old American” community with an 

1 Yankee City, I, pp.-4-5. 2 Tbid., pp. 3 


8-9. 
* Cf. Robert Bierstedt, ‘‘ The Limitations of Anthropological Methods in Sociology”, 
American Journal of Sociology, vol. LIV (July 1948), pp. 22-30. 
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established tradition for over a hundred years. In his review of Warner’s 
work Handlin gives the following table from the Census: 


NATIVE-BORN AND FOREIGN-BORN POPULATION OF YANKEE CITy, 1855-1930 











Year Native-born | Foreign-born 
1855 10,844 2,512 
1875 10,995 2,303 
1895 11,593 | 2,959 
1915 12,028 | 3,283 
1930 | 12,428 2,548 





and then comments : 


When one realizes that in 1930 about 40 per cent of the native-born had foreign 
parents, that the foreign birth rate was never lower than the native, and that a 
constant stream of Yankees was leaving the city throughout the last century, it is 
clear that the vast majority of the city’s residents in 1930 were foreigners or the 
descendants of those who had immigrated in the previous nine decades. 


What needs explanation in this case is, first, how a community of such mobility 
remained as bound by tradition as it apparently did ; second, why the foreign- 
born as they moved upwards in the status hierarchy adopted the standards 
of conduct and judgments of the native-born Americans who constantly left 
the town. Thus, the community did not in fact possess the characteristics 
for which it was selected. It had mot been dominated by a single group of 
Old Americans; rather, the Puritan traditions had been adopted by succes- 
sive groups which dominated the town, Old American as well as descendants 
of the foreign-born. Its population was mot predominantly Old American, 
since an increasing proportion of the native-born were descendants of the 
foreign-born. And the economic history of the community was marked by 
the gradual obsolescence of its shoe industry for about a hundred years, a 
major disruptive factor which was apparently ignored when the town was 
selected. because of its presumably static characteristics. 

In the study of pre-literate peoples it is assumed that the same “ social 
organization ’’, which one encounters at the time of contact, has existed for 
some indefinite period. At any rate, in the absence of historical records this 
is assumed to be the case. Students of primitive peoples feel warranted in 
this assumption because each tribe impresses one with its essentially static 
qualities. Whatever the merit of this assumption in relation to our “ primi- 
tive contemporaries”’, it has no merit whatever with regard to the more 
traditional aspects of modern society. 

A community is desired for study which is well-integrated and “ tradi- 
tional’, so that anthropological field techniques may be applied and the 
results could easily be compared with other societies of the world. A well- 
integrated community is said to be one in which every member knows his 


1 Oscar Handlin, in New England Quarterly (September 1942), p. 556. 
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‘social role and knows what behaviour is expected of him in different social 
situations. Such a community is also best known by its older members, 
because their life experience has provided them with the opportunity to learn 
about every aspect of the social system. If a modern community is studied 
with this perspective, then we get a study of the myths of the living genera- 
tion. One of these myths consists in the belief that the status system of 
the community is maintained by the reciprocal rankings of its members, that 
each knows what is expected of him, and that all are agreed on the conduct 
appropriate for every status position within the town. 

Mr. Warner’s purpose has been to characterize the “ social class system 
of America’’ on the basis of community studies. In recent writings he has 
put his case in the following way. Americans believe in equality and in 
equal opportunity ; these ideals do not accord with the facts of inequality 
of status and opportunity. It is the purpose of the social analyst to make 
us familiar with “the hard facts of our social-class system ”’.1 


It is time we learn all the basic facts of our status system and learn them 
through systematic, explicit training which will teach at least the adult student 
much of what he needs to know about our status order, how it operates, how he 
fits into the system, and what he should do to improve his position or make his 
present one more tolerable.” 

These statements are based on false suppositions. - Distinctions of social 
rank have been recognized throughout American history.2 To be born equal 
did not mean that men were equal either in ability or possessions ; it meant, 
rather, that humble birth did not mark a man as congenitally inferior. We 
note that a century and a half of social and economic inequality has not 
sufficed to remove this basic feature of American civilization. 

Equality of opportunity has been approximated through geographic and 
occupational mobility. The increasing professionalization of modern society 
has also increased the role of education for the distribution of opportunities. 
It is certainly true that opportunities for advancement are not equal. But 
in order to fit into the status system and its existing inequalities no one needs 
a scientific study. In order to make this “ fitting in’ tolerable he may need 
psychiatric advice or perhaps the conviction that status distinctions or social 
reputation are superficialities which can neither add to, nor detract from, the 
worth of a man. And in order to improve his position, the best thing a 
small-town resident can do is to migrate. All of this is well known; none 
of it is knowledge, however, which emerges from Mr. Warner’s studies. He 
has not given us a picture of unequal opportunities in American society, but 
of unequal opportunities as they appear to those small-town residents who 
seek to rise socially (or retain their social position) within the small town. 
For the middle- and upper-class person in a small town upward mobility is 
always a matter of individual achievement. When the individual fails in 

1 See, for example, Warner et al., Social Class in America, 2 [bid. 


a 
® See, for example, Dixon Wecter, The Saga of American Qeciety (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1937). 


* Democracy in Jonesville, op. cit., pp. 89-100. 
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this respect, then the people of Yankee City or Jonesville say “ that is the 
way things are in our town”. When the individual does not attempt to 
rise socially, then he “ prefers a day-to-day existence which flouts the values 
of social mobility’. And when he does succeed, he is said to be ambitious, 
to have learned the social techniques necessary for upward mobility. To 
describe mobility in terms of a desire for increased social prestige within the 
small community, is to describe it in the terms in which the lower-upper class 
sees mobility. This view becomes pppercat in connection with Warner’s 
evaluation of the role of trade unions: “‘ Where previously many labourers 
were interested only in their own mobility, they are working now for the 
advancement of the total labour group. In this process mobility is slowed 
down.” * It is certainly a moot point whether the aggregate of upward 
social. mobility by individual persons is equal to the aggregate gain in the 
standard of living of the industrial worker as a result of trade union organiza- 
tion. But it is surely true that these industrial workers have gained far more 
materially than they have in social prestige, if we make this invidious com- 
parison between the individual and the collective type of upward mobility. 
In our judgment Mr. Warner’s purpose is not only to study, but to endorse 
the social class system of the small town, and especially its pattern of social 
mobility. -That is to say, only if one defines upward mobility primarily in 
terms of a gain in social prestige, can one conclude that economic gain (with- 
out prestige gain) is synonymous with a decrease of mobility. Only if one 
identifies upward mobility in American society with upward mobility in a 
small town can one claim that mobility, when it is not solely the result of 
family background, is primarily dependent on an individual’s ability to make 
himself socially acceptable by the upper classes.® 

In view of the prevailing interest in the status stratification of small 
towns, it is not surprising, however, that the whole question of mobility is 
given relatively little attention. No attempt is made to measure social 
mobility * in order to determine how static the community really is rather 
than how static it is believed to be by the residents. Illustrations are given 
of the rise or. fall of some families, and their aggregate impression on the 
reader is that mobility is synonymous with a change in social reputation. 
Yet despite this concentration on the small town, Warner and his associates 
are not unaware of the larger society. Knowledge of this society beyond the 
confines of the small town seems to enter their purview at four points: 

(t) Unions are organized by outsiders, factories are owned by Jews 
living in New York, Boston or Chicago. 


1 Social Class in America, p. 230. 2 See Life (12 September 1949), p. 119. 
® See Democracy in Semen, PP. 65-70. 
« For instance, in the manner of P. E. Anderson and H. D. Davidson in their Occupational 


Mobility in an American Community (Stanford : Stanford University Press, 1937). An = 
: stein aunt per by Carson McGuire, ‘‘ Social Stratification and Mobility Patterns 

eview (April 1950), vol. XV, pp. 195-204, in which reference is made to a aropility 
pre are three hundred persons in Jonesville. The details given are insufficient to evaluate 
the study, but we note with interest that the author has not hesitated to apply Warner’s status 
categories to the entire American population 
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(2) Some families have left the small town for the great urban centres. 

(3) A knowledge of status distinctions is important for all, e.g. for the 
individual so he may orient himself successfully, for the business man so he 
may know about the status evaluation of his customers. 

(4) Rapid social change as it occurs in the large urban areas leads to 
social disorganization ; lack of change in the small town is synonymous with 
a well-functioning or well-integrated social system. Yet there are forces 
abroad which make for the re-integration of the small town and the metropolis 
into a world-scciety. 

Since we have previously touched upon the first three points, we shall 
here confine our comments to the one mentioned last. 

Warner’s opinions on this score may be summarized as follows. Increased 
division of labour and the consequent mechanization and rationalization of 
industrial production have led to a destruction of the “skill hierarchy ”. 
Many jobs, formerly performed by skilled workers, are now performed by 
machines and unskilled workers. Hence, the ability of workers to rise occu- 
pationally has diminished. Advancement through education became the 
major avenue of upward social mobility. But there are signs to-day that 
even education is no longer the means of upward mobility which it used to 
be. If these avenues of social mobility become narrowed or closed, then 
resentment of the people will rise and social disintegration threatens. 

The increased technical complexities of industrial production have a 
second consequence according to Warner. They lead to a greater differentia- 
tion of the status system, i.e. there are more and more ranks and the social 
distance between the lowest and the highest ranks has become considerably 
greater. Hence, the hope of rising in the social scale for those in the lowest 
ranks is diminished. This is also reflected in the growing importance of 
nation-wide organizations of business and labour, where status and power is 
in the hands of a small group at the top. 

While social mobility diminishes, the conflicts between large organiza- 
tions grow and these call for mediation by the still larger organization of the 
government. Conflicts between capital and labour recur and their settlement 
is temporary, until both become eventually controlled in a higher integration. 
While Mr. Warner does not claim to know what this higher integration would 
be like, he does refer to international cartels as a tentative model. He says: 


As long as the governmental, labour, and management systems remain separate, 
the partial or full integration of American society can only be maintained by the 
subjugation of one of the contestants by the other, by the destruction of the power 
of one of them by the government, or by the government’s treating the whole 
matter as a combat between two equal forces where each side can score a little 
but not too much. This latter condition will probably remain with us in America 
until a time when our country’s social system re-integrates itself and the opposing 


1 The preceding three paragraphs are a summary of Yankee City, IV, chap. X. Similar 
ideas are contained in W. Lloyd Warner, “ Individual Opportunity—A Challenge to the 
Free Enterprise System ”’, in American Management Association, Identifying and Developing 
Potential Leaders (Personnel Series No. 127; New York, 1949), pp. 3-9. : 
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forces now focused in the conflict of capital and labour are controlled or express 
themselves in some other form. 

There are increasing evidences that, if catastrophe does not overtake us, the 
power to compose labour difficulties will move beyond national governments to an 
international governmental locus. The present chaotic condition of world affairs 
is not so much due to ideological differences, great as they may be, as to the failure 
of human beings to evolve a substantial social organization which will encourage 
and reward co-operation and collaboration around the common enterprise of making 
the world socially inhabitable. .. . 

. Great international capitalistic enterprises, often monopolistic in character, 
have succeeded in effectively crossing national boundaries and have developed 
methods of organizing some of the diverse economic units of the world. Opponents 
of such systems continue to fight what the authors believe to be no more than rear- 
guard battles which only delay the advance. Such capitalistic enterprises are the 
enemies of nationalism, and, as citadels of capitalistic power, they are the foes of 
labour and 6f the remnant forces of nineteenth-century liberalism. The cartel, one 
of the most powerful forms of international capitalism, must be recognized as a 
new social structure, developed by us in our desperate efforts to reorganize human 
behaviour to function on an international basis. At the present time such economic 
institutions may or may not be evil in their effect, but international economic insti- 
tutions of some kind are absolutely necessary if the world is to evolve a reliable 
international order. 

Technological processes which are already in existence—such as instant world- 
wide communication, rapid transportation, and international exchange of goods and 
services—and the social process inherent in the increasing divisions of labour in 
each of the larger social areas make people everywhere increasingly alike and inter- 
dependent. Therefore, it seems probable that, unless disaster forces us to retreat 
to barbarism, the present international economic systems must, after adjusting to 
new social controls, ultimately triumph. 


We should remind ourselves that this passage concludes a book dealing 
with a strike in Yankee City. We should like to restate for the sake of 
clarity how this conclusion is arrived at. On the factual side we merely note 
that statements concerning the diminution of social mobility in American 
society are conjectures unsubstantiated by evidence. The unskilled workers 
in the Yankee City shoe industry express their frustration at their present 
low position in the social and economie hierarchy by reminiscing about their 
higher position in the trade. Mr. Handlin has pointed out that this is just 
wishful fantasy, that the present workers resent a loss of position which they 
never enjoyed, “ since these people are not former artisans or even the sons 
of former artisans ’”’.2 Mr. Warner is also mistaken, when he asserts that the 
workers formerly enjoyed social mobility by virtue of acquiring skill in their 
trade. It may be nearer the truth to assert that present-day workers express 
their resentment over the monotony of unskilled labour by attributing to 
skilled labour a social and economic significance which it never possessed.* 

It is impossible to assess social mobility on the basis of what people 

1 Yankee City, IV, PP. 194-5. 

* See Oscar Handlin in Journal of Economic History (November 1947), vol. VII, p. 277. 

8 Perhaps Mr. Warner has in mind that early in the development of modern industry skilled 
craftsmen often became industrialists by combining their technical knowledge with entre- 


preneurial ability. While there is evidence on this score, it seems unlikely that any modern 
worker would be aware of these facts. 
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believe that mobility to have been. The same applies to the popular view 
concerning the role of education. It is true that education has become more 
important as a means of social mobility during the last fifty years. We are 
certainly unable to judge whether education has turned from an escalator 
into a barrier by noting that the children of workers are frequently snubbed 
by their middle- or upper-class school-mates.1 This has surely always been 
the case. Also it has always been true that the proportion of workers’ chil- 
dren diminishes in the higher grades of high school. The fact is that we do 
not know in what measure education is becoming more of a barrier to social 
mobility than it has been in the past. We do know that it has always been 
a barrier to the child of a worker’s family, simply because the family depends 
on his earning capacity and cannot afford to wait until the child has acquired 
an education. 

Factually, then, Mr. Warner is on weak ground with his contention that 
the restriction of social mobility (in the skill hierarchy and in education) is 
becoming a source of resentment. We venture to state that it has always 
been at least one cause of resentment. Hence his counsel of alarm at the 
diminution of social mobility is unwarranted in fact, and also in psychological 
terms, even if such a diminution should have occurred. 

The development of nation-wide labour organizations is not the evidence 
for diminished social mobility which Mr. Warner thinks it is. It is a con- 
tinued striving for social mobility with other means. To suggest that oppor- 
tunities for upward social mobility must be increased as an alternative to 
labour unions, is simply an expression of preference for individual in lieu of 
collective mobility. It may be noted, however, that Warner is not sanguine 
in his expectations; he does not suggest any method for increasing the 
opportunities of the individual. If it proves impossible to open up the 
channels of upward mobility “once more”, then increasing conflicts will 
occur between nation-wide organizations, which will eventually be resolved 
by a high national or world-wide integration, “unless disaster forces us to 
retreat to barbarism ”’ 

It is hard to see how these “conclusions ” follow from a study of prestige 
ranks in some small American communities. And yet these ideas have a 
familiar ring. His conclusion seems to be that we must choose between the 
free-enterprise system with its emphasis on individual ambition and its promise 
of individual success or a super-state with an elaborate status hierarchy and 
no social mobility. Although this conclusion is presented as his own, we 
wonder whether the lower-upper class of Yankee City and Jonesville, whose 


1 See Democracy in Jonesville, pp. 77-88. 

* The most powerful political arvaiiae, whose programmes were os age § hostile to the 
upper classes, occurred in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. An examination 
of election returns in Yankee City reveals that the pre-World War I socialist vote was close to 
10 per cent. Shortly after the American Civil War, a Labour Party elected over 20 members of 
the Massachusetts legislature. This is the state in which Yankee City is located. 

* Mr. Warner does not state it so directly. He says that upward mobility has diminish minished 
as a result of trade union organization, and that he favours more opportunities for the mobility 
of the individual worker so as to avoid his collective resentment. 
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view of class Mr. Warner has adopted as his own, would not also agree with 
him on this point. 


III. Tue Purpose or Socrat Ciass ANALYSIS 


Marxian Class Analysis and what it is not 


We have seen some of the limitations and ideological implications of a 
subjective approach to social class. It remains for us to indicate the purpose 
and the problems of social class analysis as we conceive of it. This purpose 
can be described most readily if we examine the Marxian class analysis in 
terms of the problems which it posed rather than the solution which it offered. 
Many contemporary sociologists delight in debunking Marx. They argue that 
his theoretical analysis has no relation to the “facts”’ about class, in the 
United States or elsewhere. Many individuals have subjective prestige ratings 
and attitudes which are at variance with their position in the economic struc- 
ture. This discrepancy between attitudes and economic position is frequently 
cited as a conclusive refutation of Marx. 


There is fundamental disagreement among theorists about how strongly social 
stratification is dependent upon the economic and technological base. Karl Marx 
and his followers insist our class system and ideology are phenomena of a capitalism 
base [sic]. . . . Other writers, admitting economic determinism, argue that class 
is a multi-factored phenomenon. The present writers belong to the second group. 


Yet, Marx never contended that members of a social class would hold the 
same view of social and political issues because the conditions of their lives 
were similar.2 Marx stressed instead the importance of the individual’s 
place in the production process—as one determinant of his ideas and beliefs. 
Whether or not the individual would acquire a real understanding of his 
social and economic position within this economic structure, whether he would 
become class conscious, depended on political agitation and historical develop- 
ments. Indeed, Marx pointed out that under many specific historical cir- 
cumstances, an individual or a class may develop various “ rationalizations ”’ 
or ideologies which conceal rather than reveal the objective conditions of 
life. The purpose of the Marxian analysis was, therefore, to investigate the 
discrepancy between the role we play in the productive process and the ideas 
which we form concerning that role.® 

This is a problem of genuine interest. Marx predicted that the discrep- 
ancy between the economic position of the workers and their conception of 

1 Social Class in America, p. 129. 

* His analysis of class was left incomplete, but a careful reading of his work can leave little 
doubt as to his meaning. Mr. Warner states (in Social Class in America, p. 259) that Marx 
bases his conception of social class ‘‘ entirely on economic criteria of owners and workers ” 
In our judgment, this is ot one of the possible interpretations of Marx’s work. It is, however, 


an interpretation of what Marx is supposed to have said, which is popular among Communists 
and Anti-Communists. 

5 Marx never suggested that any but the members of the dominant controlling class would 
by themselves develop a consistent, class-conscious ideology. It is significant to note that most 
of American sociological research on class, as well as the reports of perceptive journalists, tend 
to confirm this hypothesis. 
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that position would diminish with the intensification of the class struggle 
under capitalism. This prediction was based on the theory that the trans- 
formation of technology and of the production process was the decisive deter- 
minant of change at the end of each historical epoch. It is because of this 
theory of history that Marx singled out the ‘‘ economic factor” in his inter- 
pretation of the class struggle. In rejecting the Marxian approach most 
modern sociologists have failed to recognize this fact, since their interest in 
social class is no longer based on a theory of social change. That is to 
say, they have approached the problem of social stratification from a uni- 
dimensional point of view. Their major interest seems to have been to 
select one or another variable such as economic position, status or prestige 
rank, and power, and then to correlate other indices of class with this key 
variable. 

In this manner, the whole purpose of social class analysis has shifted. 
In Marx’s view that purpose was clearly to show the significance of social 
stratification for understanding and predicting the course of historical develop- 
ment.1 He was concerned with the relation between the common position of 
large numbers of people in the production process and the power they are 
able to exercise on the basis of this common position. He wanted to show, 
moreover, that this was not simply a question of present facts, but of future 
possibilities. He believed it was feasible to foresee these possibilities by an 
analysis of economic trends, which would create the conditions conducive to 
the collective action of social classes in the future. 


Interrelation of Subjective and Objective Aspects of Class 


It is not our concern in this essay to evaluate the work of Marx or of 
scholars who have followed in a Marxian tradition. We should, however, like 
to stress the suggestion that we have made earlier in another context, that 
the analysis of any problem in the social sciences cannot make people’s opinions 
of that problem its point of departure. It is apparent that there are always 
some people, at least, who hold strong opinions on any of the problems which 
interest the social sciences. If social scientists are to do anything more than 
provide information on topics commonly debated over the back fence, then 
they must presumably concern themselves with problems of which people are 
not aware. That does not preclude a study of opinions, but it does imply 
that such a study is only a small part of the social science task. In the 
analysis of social stratification this means specifically that we must go beyond 
a systematic study of people’s opinions concerning social prestige and of the 
gossip which sustains these opinions. What is this “something more” ? 

We should like to give a few tentative illustrations of social class analysis. 
These indicate how the social scientist may transcend the perspectives of the 
people whose way of life he seeks to understand. They have in common the 


1 Hence, when he applied his theory in a specific historical case, as in his study The 
Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte, there is little if any of that exclusive emphasis on the 
“‘economic factor”’, for which he is in such bad repute. 
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attempt to account for the behaviour of large numbers of people in terms of 
their common response to the shared exigencies of their position in social 
and economic life. 

Our first illustration is the relative frequency with which political radical- 
ism occurs among persons who are upper class in terms of their economic 
position. This has often been suggested as a challenge to Marxist class 
analysis, since Marx and Engels acknowledged but never explained this 
phenomenon. As a hypothesis we suggest that radicals from the upper class 
are individuals who do not receive the secial prestige or recognition which is 
commensurate with their economic position. In Europe, middle- and upper- 
class Jews were disproportionately members of leftist parties. On this con- 
tinent, in the Canadian province of Saskatchewan, which has a socialist 
government, the majority of those upper-class business men and profes- 
sionals who are socialists belong to minority groups such as the Ukrainians, 
Poles, Russians, and other non-Anglo-Saxon groups. On the other hand, few | 
of the Anglo-Saxon business men belong to the C.C.F., the Socialist Party.® 
We suggest that the resentment of persons who are deprived of the social 
recognition “‘ appropriate’ to their economic position frequently leads to 
political radicalism. This hypothesis does not take its cue from the way in 
which people commonly think about social class. Rather, it makes the initial 
assumption that political conservatism is a correlate of high economic position. 
Then it seeks to account for deviations from this postulated relationship by 
examining the effect of social discrimination against those members of minority 
groups who occupy a high economic position. ” 

Another illustration of class analysis along similar lines is the frequency 
of strikes in the coal industry. In the United States this industry has the 
highest record of strikes of any industry in the country. During the war it 
was the only major industry in which strikes took place. Many individuals 
have placed the responsibility for this behaviour on the personality of one 
man, John L. Lewis. If one examines the strike statistics for other demo- 
cratic countries, the fact emerges that the miners have been the leaders in 
strikes in other countries as well. During the last war, the coal-miners in 
England and Australia, who had an influential Communist leadership, also 
had many strikes, even though their Communist leaders were against all 
strikes. The similarity of labour relations in the mining industry of many 
countries lies in the nature of mining as an occupation and in the unique 
structure of mining towns. Miners, working underground in a hazardous 
occupation, live in towns, the majority of whose residents are either miners 
or dependent on the miners for their livelihood. The miner is isolated from 
national “ public opinion ”, and forms his own attitudes of resentment to the 
rest of the society. 

Militance on political and economic issues is, moreover, not confined to the 


1 See Robert Michels, Political Parties (Glencoe :. The Free Press, 1949), pp. 260-1, and 
L. E.. Hubbard, Soviet Labour and Indusiry (London: Macmillan, 1942), pp. 272-9. 
2 See S. M. Lipset, Agrarian Socialism, The Co-operative Commonwealth Federation in 
Saskatchewan (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1950), pp. 190-3. 
Q 
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coal-miners. Workers in the metal-mining industries as well as maritime workers, 
both sailors and longshoremen, are usually among the most militant wing 
of their national labour movements. Here again, we suggest that specific 
elements in the social environment of these workers are related to their mili- 
tancy. These workers are not integrated into the rest of society, that is, 
they usually live together and their occupations keep them apart from other 
groups, both spatially and socially. Since their work is dangerous as well 
as extremely vulnerable economically, they depend for their survival and 
precarious prosperity on a spirit of fierce solidarity. Other groups of workers, 
the skilled craftsmen, especially those in the building trades, are among the 
most conservative in most of the industrialized countries of the world. These 
brief illustrations suggest the hypothesis that certain common factors in the 
economic position and the working environment of different groups of labourers 
are largely responsible for the degree of militancy which they display in 
industrial relations. 

Yet another example from the field of labour relations serves to empha- 
size the great importance of the social and economic environment for an 
understanding of attitudes on class shared by large numbers of people. 
Adolf Sturmthal has recently repeated the observation, first made by Werner 
Sombart, and then by Selig Perlman, that American workers are primarily 
susceptible to bread-and-butter appeals, while European workers respond to 
appeals based on ideologies and principles.1_ The suggestion has been made by 
many observers that this difference is largely due to the mobility which still 
characterizes the American social class system and gives substance to the wide- 
spread belief that any given distribution of goods and services can be modified. 

Our illustrations may suffice to place the subjective aspect of social class 
in the proper perspective. We agree with Warner and many others that an 
exclusive emphasis on the economic determinants of social stratification is 
deeply misleading—as misleading in fact as an exclusive emphasis on any 
single factor. This does not mean to us that all factors should be studied, 
since the purpose of research will always determine which aspect of social 
stratification will be selected for investigation. To us, the purpose of research 
in this field is an analysis of the incessant interplay between the factors of 
stratification which make for social change and those which tend to arrest it. 
From this point of view it becomes essential to examine both the convergencies 
and the discrepancies between economic position and subjective status evalu- 
ation. From this point of view it becomes possible to see that the role of these 
convergencies and discrepancies for social change cannot be understood either 
by an exclusive concern with revolutionary change or by an equally exclusive 
concern with stabilizing tradition. The source of our uncertainty about the 
future lies in this failure of ideological commitment. The facts of social 
stratification cannot be understood, unless one is willing to endure uncertainty: 
about past and future. 


1 Adolf Sturmthal, ‘‘ National Patterns of Union Behaviour ’’, Journal of Political Economy, 
vol. 56 (1948), pp. 515-26. 
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Different Lines of Social Class Investigation 


- To-day social scientists are no longer concerned with predicting the future. 
Their various investigations of “ social class ” do not have a common purpose, 
but it is possible to give a rough indication of the variety of purposes which 
have engaged their attention. 

(1) We have commented in some detail on the studies dealing with the 
subjective aspects of social class. Their emphasis on prestige-ranking is 
apparently motivated by an interest in the conservative forces in modern 
society.? 

(2) Another group of studies deals with the problems of social mobility. 
Special attention has been given to geographic mobility, mobility from job 
to job, upward and downward shifts in the occupational hierarchy, and the 
role of education as an avenue of, as well as a barrier to, social mobility. 
These studies seem prompted by an interest in the degree of rigidity (flexi- 
bility) which is characteristic of the American social structure.* 

(3) A third group of studies deals predominantly with the correlates of 
economic position. Ideologies, voting behaviour, associational membership, 
and personality development have all been related to the common position 
of various groups in the socio-economic hierarchy. Studies of this type show 
less unity of purpose other than the common belief that ideas and conduct 
are partly understandable in terms of socio-economic correlates.® 

(4) Finally, a number of studies deal with the exercise of power as a 
phenomenon related to social class. Community studies emphasizing the 


power of local families, studies of “ occupational inbreeding ” among groups 
already powerful economically are pertinent examples. These studies reflect 
in part the influence of Marxian ideas in that they attempt to show the inter- 


relation between economic position and the exercise of power in American 
society.* 


IV. Socrat Crass ANALYSIS AND HISTORICAL CHANGE 


It has been suggested that the purpose of social class analysis is to relate 
subjective status evaluations and economic (objective) class indices. In a 
recent article Paul Hatt has pointed out that Warner’s status groups correlate 
highly with income and occupation.’ He believes that further research will 


1 Cf. the references in the preceding discussion. 

2 Cf. P. E. Anderson and H. D. Davidson, Occupational Mobility in an American Communi 
(op. cit.) and Occupational Trends in the United States (Stanford : Stanford University Press, 1947). 
See also W. S. Voitinsky, Labor in the United States (Washington: Social Science Research 
Council, 1938), and F. L. Babcock, The U.S. College Graduate (New York: Macmillan, 1941). 

® See, for a Alfred W. Jone®, Life, Liberty and game of (Philadelphia: J. B. ‘Lippin- 
cott, 1941), P. E. Anderson and H. vidson, Ballots and the Democratic Class Struggle 
(Stanford : Stanford University prea, 1943) and Paul Laserstela and others, The People’s 
Choice (New York: Columbia University Press, 1948). 

* Cf. F. W. Taussig and C. S. Joslyn, American Business Leaders (New York: Macmillan, 
1932) ; Robert S. Lynd, Middletown in Transition (New York: Harcourt Brace & Co., 1937) ; 
C. Wright Mills, The New Men of Power (New York: Harcourt Brace, 1949) ; Reinhard "Ben e 
Higher Civil. Servants in American Society (Boulder : University of Colorado Press, 1949) 

5 Paul Hatt, “‘ Stratification in the Mass Society’, American Sociological Review (April 
1950), vol. XV, pp. 216-22. 
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increase this correlation so that eventually we may be able to predict an 
individual’s subjective status identification from a few objective indices of 
his socio-economic position, or vice versa. 

Such research will have obvious value in aiding sociologists in studies of 
factors related to status position. If we can secure a correlation of over 0-9 
between socio-economic position and status group, then many studies can be 
conducted in the future in which the researcher can substitute the relatively 
simple method of securing objective indices of subjective status. Studies of 
sexual behaviour such as those of Kinsey would obviously be strengthened if 
one can use a reliable index of status to relate to the sexual behaviour. 

But the refined correlation of subjective status and objective indices is 
proposed as something more than an improved research technique. Both 
Warner and Hatt propose to use their methods for any study in which a 
breakdown by “social class”’ is necessary, regardless of the purpose of the 
study. We have insisted that both the subjective meaning and the objective 
indices of class must be considered separately. To combine these sociological 
variables by intercorrelation often weakens the predictive value and the 
analytical usefulness of each. That is to say, the complexity of meanings in 
subjective status differentiation cannot be fully analysed when the attempt 
is made to relate these meanings to socio-economic indices, because such a 
relation can be established only by simplifying the subjective aspect. . Simi- 
larly socio-economic indices cut across subjective status differentiation, hence 
their interrelation will not be very revealing. As a result, the more detailed 
and probing the analysis of one variable, the less we know about the other. 
This methodological problem of indeterminacy is not unique to the social 
sciences. In its application to the problems of social class analysis, it would 
seem to imply that in order to understand the interrelation of different aspects 
of social stratification, we may have to be satisfied with a low order of statistical 
correlation in order not to lose sight of the significant problems in the field. 

Criteria of significance are, however, of such little concern to many con- 
temporary sociologists, that they are not especially perturbed by the prevail- 
ing lack of agreement or articulation with regard to the purpose of social 
class analysis. Yet without a discussion of the ends of knowledge in a field, 
there would seem to be little reason for continuing the accumulation of data. 
However, the opposite is in fact true. Since there is little concern with the 
purpose of social class analysis, there is no way in which any collection of 
data can be defended on other than methodological grounds. Having essen- 
tially no problems other than accurately describing the hierarchical structure, 
more and more of the literature in the field is becoming methodological. 

It has been an unanticipated consequence of this orientation that the 
discussions of class and status in the literature of American sociology have 
become increasingly ahistorical over the past fifteen years. This has resulted 
from the increased emphasis on the methodology of public opinion.surveys and 
from the dominance of functional concepts derived from social anthropology. 
Both emphases, survey method and functional analysis, are ahistorical. - The 
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survey “‘ methodologist ’’ can only measure people’s behaviour as it exists at 
the present time, or as it has changed in some recent period. Questions 
involving long-run changes in attitudes or behaviour are outside the frame- 
work of the present techniques in the field. 

The survey technique has brought with it certain limited perspectives to 
social science. If one examines the work done in the field of public opinion, 
itself, one finds increasing dependence on concepts like predisposition and per- 
ceptual fields. Work on elections reveals that people tend to listen to speeches 
and read propaganda which confirms their original predispositions. Attitudes 
apparently rarely if ever change, unless an individual changes his group mem- 
berships or is exposed to the cross-pressures of conflicting groups. One lead- 
ing public opinion specialist once confessed that he had no idea as to how 
basic political attitudes change. All his researches had demonstrated how 
the same basic attitudes were confirmed or extended. 

We should like to restate the purpose of social class analysis, as it has 
been understood in the past. To begin with, this field of sociology has to 
do with the analysis of social change. We are interested to learn how new 
political movements like the Communist or Fascist parties arose, or how the 
values and behaviour patterns of, say, the American “ middle class” have 
changed over time. We know, in spite of all the research evidence to the 
contrary, that new political and religious movements have risen and fallen. 
We know that the values related to upper class behaviour, as well as the sources 
of authority and power, have changed over time. If sociologists and social 
psychologists analyse these social phenomena, as if they were static, then 
they tell us in effect that they are compelled to distort the facts owing to 
the limitations of their research methods. 

We believe this distortion to be unwarranted and unnecessary. Refine- 
ment of research techniques is a proper objective, as long as it remains sub- 
ordinate to the ends of knowledge, however conceived. If the significant 
problems of social class are eliminated by the techniques used to investigate 
them, then it seems desirable to state the problems anew and to search for 
the methods appropriate for their investigation. The work of Marx and 
Weber seems to us to provide the most promising basis for further work. 
We pointed out that Marx regarded “ social classes” as emterging from the 
constantly changing structure of the economy. Workers were subjected to 
the despotism of the machines and of the production process, as organized 
by the capitalists. Yet this is merely the indispensable condition of the 
“working class’’. Workers will form a class only when and in so far as 
the economic conditions of their existence “ divide their mode of life, their 
interests and their culture from those of other classes and put them in hostile 
contrasts to the latter”. Though we no longer share Marx’s confidence in 
predicting what classes the economic conditions of capitalism will bring forth 
and what historic role they will play, the problem he posed is still with us. 


1 It is significant that the term ‘“‘-methodologist ’ in sociology now means a survey tech- 
nician, not someone concerned with the logic of scientific inquiry. 
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Groups of people do have the economic conditions of their existence in common. 
By virtue of their common experience with the same exigencies of daily living, 
they probably think alike in many respects. But, as Marx saw, these factors 
only facilitate, they do not necessitate organizations and organized common 
action. It is apparent that in this view the analysis of social class is con- 
cerned with an assessment of the chances that common economic conditions 
and the common experiences of a group will lead to organized action. 

We believe it is useful to retain this objective. If it is retained, then 
the analysis of class must combine the study of present facts (of social strati- 
fication) with an assessment of possibilities for future development, and this 
cannot be accomplished without a study of changes in the social structure 
during the historical past. We would propose three interrelated variables to 
facilitate such an inquiry: economic position, status, and power. 

“Economic position”’ is a deliberately broad term. It is understand- 
able that Marx, from the perspective of the industrial revolution and with 
a view toward the reorganization of society, identified the economic position 
of the individual with his relation to the ownership of the means of produc- 
tion. At his time, the life chances! of an individual were indeed circum- 
scribed by the presence or absence of ownership of capital or land. The 
growing complexity of industrial society makes obsolete such a narrow con- 
struction of the economic aspect of class. Moreover, ownership has long been 
separated from control in many instances. It is presumably the control over 
the life chances of others (and thereby the enhancement of his own position) 
which Marx had in mind when he emphasized the significance of the owner- 
ship in the means of production for the power of the capitalist over the 
industrial workers. There are many aspects of an individual’s* economic 
position which may enable him to control the life chances of others. His 
position vis-d-vis the forces of the market is one, his conditions of employ- 
ment is a second, his ownership of property is a third, and so on. The 
measure of his “‘ economic power” is presumably determined by how thor- 
oughly this control is exercised over how many. Employer versus employee, 
property-owners versus tenants, debtors versus creditors, small versus large 
business men, wholesalers versus retailers—these are but a few of the many 
groupings which come to mind.? All these are conflicts which divide people’s 
mode of life and create hostile contrasts between them. The employer- 
employee relationship is outstanding among them only by virtue of its per- 
manence, of the degree of group-cohesion which it may engender, and because 
of its pervasive effects on the rest of the society. 


1 This term is borrowed from Max Weber. In recent years its meaning has been con- 
siderably clarified by the economic statisticians, who have sought to calculate the average of 
total life earnings for the different occupations. This is, of course, a retrospective calculation. 
If we assess an individual’s average life-chances in terms of his family background, educational 
opportunities, prospective occupation and earning capacity, and what opportunities for ‘‘ get- 
ting ahead” these factors are likely to make available to him, then we speak of his “‘ life 
chances " in Weber’s sense. 

* For a discussion of this aspect of “ class’”’ see Lionel Robbins, ‘‘ The Nature of Class 
Conflicts’, in T. H. Marshall, ed., Class Conflict and Social Stratification (London: Le Play 
House Press, 1938), pp. 112-33. See also the article by Maurice Dobb in the same volume. 
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“ Status” has reference to the prestige differentiation of individuals in 
a society. Since the prestige of an individual or of groups of individuals 
rests on some form of interpersonal recognition, there are likely to be as 
many prestige hierarchies in a society as there are distinguishable patterns 
of interpersonal relations. Size of community, associational participation, 
ethnic differences, differences of economic position, prevalence of secondary 
or of primary relationships—these are some of the factors which affect the 
distribution of prestige in a society. 

“ Power” is the control which an individual exercises over the life 
chances of another. “ Power” in the sociological sense refers to the more 
or less durable, and the more or less thorough control which an organized 
group of individuals exercises over the life chances of large numbers. Power 
is distinguished from influence in terms of the durability and thoroughness 
with which the control over others is organized. Hence, the exercise of power 
usually results in, as well as from, the a of formal hierarchical 
organizations. 

Historically there has existed a close scliboeltlilitit between high 
“economic position’ and the exercise of power. This was the rationale of 
Marx’s analysis of capitalism. It is of limited value to-day because there are 
many other avenues of attaining power besides the ownership of the means 
of production. Though it is true that the groups who occupy high “‘ economic 
positions ”’ control the life chances of large numbers of individuals, it is not 
true that such power cannot be attained by other than economic means. 
Careers in political or economic mass movements as well as in government 
administration have enabled groups of individuals to attain positions of power. 
And their exercise of power has in many instances been a cause and not a 
consequence of high “economic position”. The two variables are closely 
related, but they are not identical. 

“Economic position” and the control over the life chances of others 
are matters of social fact, which are relatively independent of subjective 
recognition. They can and frequently do exist outside popular awareness ; 
sometimes they exist though they are denied explicitly. The existence of 
social status or prestige depends, on the other hand, on interpersonal recog- 
nition. People who occupy high ‘‘ economic positions ” or positions of power, 
or both, seek to secure themselves by attaining status recognition. The 
objective of this endeavour may be to legitimatize their privileges; it may 
be to perpetuate them through a system of inheritance. In any case, status 
recognition serves those who exercise economic or political power as a means 
of excluding others from the positions which they seek to monopolize. In- 
vidious discrimination is a potent weapon by means of which different ruling 
groups may consolidate their position. 


In its characteristic form, stratification by “status groups ”’ on the basis of 
conventional styles of life evolves at the present time in the United States out 
of the traditional democracy. For example, only the_resident of a certain street 
(‘the street’) is considered as belonging to “society”, is qualified for social 
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intercourse, and is visited and invited... . The development of status is essentially 
a question of stratification resting upon usurpation. Such usurpation is the normal 
origin of almost all status honour. But the road from this purely conventional 
situation to legal privilege, positive or negative, is easily travelled as soon as a 
certain stratification of the social order has in fact been “‘ lived in ” and has achieved 
stability by virtue of a stable distribution of economic power.’ 


However, status is not an automatic correlate of high economic position 
or of the exercise of power. Two forms of discrepancies are especially fre- 
quent in this respect. Persons or groups who occupy high economic positions, 
but do not receive a corresponding status recognition, frequently exaggerate 
the behaviour traits of the upper class. They may seek to acquire status by 
a rigid adherence to formal mannerisms. They frequently believe that they 
can achieve their objective by modifying their style of life. The upper-class 
Jew or Negro will often blame members of his own rather than of the dominant 
group for his own low status. And the conflict between economic position 
and lack of social recognition becomes sometimes so acute as to produce the 
“ upper-class renegade ”, such as the middle-class Negro who identifies with 
the stereotype values of middle-class whites, or the upper-class Jewish radical 
who joins a working-class movement out of protest against the lack of social 
recognition. The second discrepancy occurs when a group retains (or seeks to 
retain) its status position despite the loss of its economic position. Impover- 
ished members of old land-owning families in the American South, and members 
of Junker families who have been expropriated by the Russians in East 
Prussia are examples of this type. Generally, wherever land ownership ceases 
to be the major basis of status and economic wealth, status will be main- 
tained by all methods of exclusion, and frequently this becomes in turn a 
means of attaining or retaining political power. Perhaps the classic case in 
this respect is that of the many aristocratic families in Prussia who inter- 
married with rich Jewish families in the second half of the nineteenth century. 
Loss of economic position led in this instance to the use of high status for 
the purpose of regaining economic position as well as retaining access to 
positions of political power.? 

The preceding discussion implies that groups of individuals may control 
the life chances of others despite the fact that they lack both status recog- 
nition and economic position. This was, indeed, what Marx had in mind 
when he predicted the rise of a victorious labour movement as a response to 
the deprivations imposed by an industrial society. Trade-union organiza- 


? Max Weber, Essays in Sociology, translated by H. H. Gerth and C. Wright Mills (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1946), p. 188 (our emphasis). 

2 It is interesting to note that contemporary research has almost completely ignored the 
extent to which high status families are losing status. Warner and others, who emphasize the 
independent role of status-reputation, do not tell us how many families who had high status 
during the eighteenth or nineteenth centuries have completely disappeared from the upper class. 
We would guess that the proportion of families who lose their high economic position and retain 
their high status over three tions is extremely small. We need some empirical research 
in this area before any izations can be made about the lent role of accorded social 
status. In the meantime see the illuminating analysis of this by J A. Schu > 
Imperialism and Social Classes (New York: Augustus Kelley, 1951), pp. 148-62, 176-208. 
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tions as well as the various political mass movements of the modern era have 
established means of acquiring and exercising power, which have become 
avenues of élite-formation. These are, however, élite groups of a different 
type, since the individuals exercising power may easily change, while the 
movement, which is the source of their power, continues in its strength. 
The consolidation of the power positions for a group of individuals is clearly 
easier when it rests on status recognition and economic positions as well as 
on the command over a political or administrative apparatus.. Hence the 
advantage in the exercise of power rests with those who have the major 
economic resources of our society at their command—that is, as long as an 
opposing mass movement does not resort to revolutionary action. Revolu- 
tion has, of course, at all times been an alternative to the existing means 
of élite-formation. 

We have emphasized the interrelation between the facts of social strati- 
fication in modern society and the exercise of power. We have suggested 
that the significant problems for a study of social stratification emerge only 
when we examine differences in status and economic position as affording 
different degrees of access to the control over the life chances of others. But 
we should emphasize that “access to power ’’ and “ exercise of power” are 
not the same. Status and economic stratification are the component elements 
of power, as a strong hand of cards is a component element in a poker game. 
In neither case does the availability of the means of power determine its 
exercise. 

The Lynds point out that “ access to power ”’ and “ exercise of power ” 
are not the same things in their discussion of the power structure of Muncie. 
Muncie had two wealthy local families, the X’s and the Y’s. The Y family 
was uninterested in the local community, and to a large extent ignored its 
social, political, and economic life, except when it directly affected them. 
The X’s on the other hand used their wealth to gradually control the key 
economic, political, and social activities of the city. It is clear from the 
Lynds’ description that the extensive power of the X family would have 
been impossible without their initial high economic position and control over 
the credit structure of the community. On the other hand, much of the 
ramifications of their power came about because they took an active part 
in the life of the community. 


This ramifying system of control is not a mere automatic concomitant of the 
possession of great wealth . . . the Y family owns one of the city’s major. indus- 
trial plants and, despite great wealth, is as inconspicuous in Middletown as the 
X family is conspicuous. ... The Y family demonstrates the ability of great 
wealth to live in Middletown with a large degree of isolation from the city’s central 
interests—if it so elects.} 


This is a limitation of the study of stratification which we perceive to-day 
more clearly than Marx did in his day. It is pertinent to adduce the facts 


1 Robert and Helen Lynd, Middletown in Transition (New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1937), P. 91. 
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of social stratification in order to understand the social composition of com- 
peting power groups in modern society. For instance, to understand the 
origin of Fascism we need to examine the effect of German inflation on the 
lower-middle class, especially in terms of the attempt to retain middle-class 
status in the face of economic destitution. To understand the purge-trials 
in Soviet Russia we need to analyse the contrast between the old political 
intelligentsia (Bolsheviks) and the new technical élite that had arisen under 
the auspices of the Five Year Plans. But facts such as these comprise the 
raw material for an understanding of the exercise of power, only if we think 
of history as a history of conflicts between classes. The facts of social strati- 
fication are relevant for an analysis of power in so far as the “ class struggle 
determines the exercise of power”’. This is an appropriate model of analysis 
if we assume that the exercise of power in a society simply results from the 
interests engendered by an “ economic position ” collectively shared by a 
group of individuals. This analysis would consist i in the imputation of common 
interests to a group of individuals occupying “‘ similar economic positions ” 
the exercise of power is, then, conceived of as an acting out of these inboneuts. 
This model of analysis is, however, insufficient in a number of ways. 

First, it neglects the Marxian insight that common “ economic position ” 
is a necessary, but not a sufficient condition of class consciousness and 
organized class action.! 

Second, it neglects the fact that the power structure of government can 
be relatively independent of the organized conflict groups in modern society. 
This relative independence is often the by-product of organized group action 
itself. Corporations, trade unions, professional associations, the Churches are 
in various ways attempting to facilitate their operations and ensure their 
survival. In the course of the nineteenth and especially in the twentieth 
centuries they have relied with increasing frequency on governmental regu- 
lation, both restrictive and initiating, for the purpose of facilitating and 
stabilizing their conditions of operation. As Karl Polanyi has pointed out, 
it is not interference of government with a functioning market, it is rather 
the increasing demand for the policing and the constructive functions of 
government which characterizes this modern exercise of power.? To the 
extent that the development of independent government action has occurred, 
it is independent at the insistence of the interest groups most directly affected. 
That this insistence is ambivalent is apparent, but it is difficult to see how 
such independent exercise of power by the government can well be explained 
by the social composition of the group which favours it. 


A study of the relation between government and interest groups . . . makes 
it appear that governmental administration can and must function in part inde- 


1 This neglect is based in part on a misinterpretation of Marx’s philosophy of history, which 
makes it more deterministic than it actually is. If “‘ economic position ” was also a sufficient 
cause of ideas and actions, then the future history of the class struggle is completely predeter- 
mined. For a denial of this determinism see Frederick Engels’s letter to J. Bloch. Karl Marx 
and Friedrich Engels, Correspondence : 1846-1895 (New York: International Publishers, 1936), 
PP- 475-7: 

* Karl Polanyi, The Great Transformation (New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1944). 
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pendently of the “ pressures”—to the extent, at any rate, that the conflicting 
“ pressures” of various groups inadvertently entail the possibility of disregarding 
them. . . . (Moreover) from the point of view of industry . . . government must 
play an important role in safeguarding the monopolistic practices, which are so 
many devices for reducing risk and for cushioning the effects of business fluctua- 
tions. From the point of view of conflicting groups the relative independence of 
government agencies often appears as the basis on which the government can act 
as a regulator and arbiter of conflict-situations. And by playing the role of 
arbitrator government helps in turn to consolidate these groups, while at the same 
time government bureaucracy grows in independence inasmuch as these groups are 
compelled to assign new functions to it. Hence, government autonomy depends 
among other factors on (a) the urgency of the demand for the continuation of 
public services for regulatory or arbitrating functions ; (b) on the implicit or explicit 
demand for administrative autonomy by various interest groups for the furtherance 
of their own interest.? 

As Joseph Schumpeter has emphasized, monopolization is properly under- 
stood as an attempt to reduce the risks of the “open market”. Such 
monopolization occurs in all fields of organized group action, not only in 
industry. One of the methods of risk reduction has consisted in the use of 
government agencies for the regularization of conflict situations. In other 
cases government agencies have increased their initiating rather than their 
regulatory functions, at times at the insistence of, at times in opposition to, 
organized interest groups. It does not require further elaboration to suggest 
that the facts of social stratification are not immediately relevant for the 
analysis of such governmental controls over the life chances of others. 

Third, emphasis on the class struggle as the sole determinant of the 
exercise of power neglects an aspect of this exercise, which depends on a 
calculation of chances by the participants. To repeat, individuals who occupy 
a common economic position ‘and are aware of their common interests, have 
“access” to power, either by virtue of their high status and economic posi- 
tion, or because they make their common deprivations and interests the basis 
of effective organized action. But the exercise of control over the life chances 
of others is not in fact determined thereby. “‘ Access’ is the necessary, but 
not the sufficient condition for the “‘ exercise”” of power. What determines 
the latter is, first, the ability to control the life chances of others, and second, 
the use of strategic judgments. With reference to the second point, C. J. 
Friedrich has pointed out that high government administrators will use their 
power in the anticipation of reactions to that use from the public and from 
interest groups, which means in effect that they will not use all the power 
to which they have access. This rule of “ anticipated reactions” as a curb 
on the exercise of power is of wider applicability than Friedrich suggests.* 


1 This is a rephrased excerpt from Reinhard Bendix, ‘‘ Bureaucracy and the Problem of 
Power ”’, Public Administration Review (Summer, 1945), vol. V, pp. 202-3, 206. 

* This does not exclude the possibility, of course, that government action is also opposed 
in order to safeguard existing relationships or monopolistic practices. Nor that government 
action is the direct result of the insistence of a pressure group. The fight of the American 
Medical Association against governmental action in the field of medical services is a good 
illustration in this respect. 

® See C. J. Friedrich, Constitutional Government and Democracy (Boston: Little, Brown and 
Company, 1941), pp. 589-91. 
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It refers in fact to all strategic judgments of power-holders, and such judg- 
ments are in the nature of the case ever-changing assessments of the “ logic 
of the situation’ (Popper). We should add, however, that this factor does 
not only lead to a self-limitation in the exercise of power. It operates in 
reverse as well, since those who might oppose a group of powerful individuals, 
frequently fail to do so because they anticipate in turn reprisals and other 
adverse actions, and by this anticipation they increase the effective exercise 
of control over themselves, whether or not this was originally intended by 
the group in power. 

These remarks must suffice as an indication of the reasons why we believe 
that the exercise of power cannot be fully explained by the facts of social 
stratification as this subject is conceived by American sociologists. We think 
it is useful to illuminate the analysis of these facts from the perspective of 
power, but we do not think it wise to limit the analysis of power to a study 
of the “facts” of social stratification. 





[Continued from page 229 E. K. Francis, Minority Groups: 


(5) Close attention should be paid to forms of political organization as a 
factor determining the sociological character of individual minority groups. 
When, for instance, in a state conceived as a nation state, certain populations 
are actually treated after the manner of the relatively independent social 


systems which are characteristic of the empire type of political organization, 
their closure against the social system of the “ nation” will be accentuated, 
although other minorities in the same country are rapidly being absorbed into 
that society, becoming part of the nation. 

The validation of these and similar theoretical conclusions which may 
be reached from the foregoing discussion will, however, have to wait for an 
application of the proposed sociological frame of reference to the analysis 
of different minority groups in different countries. c 





Social Conditions and the Labour 
Vote in the County Boroughs of 
England and Wales 


WILMA GEORGE 





1. Since the Labour Party became a signi- 
ficant force it has been apparent that it gained 
more support from the people who live in poor, 
industrial places than from those who live in 
the richer, less industrial places. In other 
words, the worse the social conditions of a town, 
the more people are likely to vote for the parties 
that represent change. An attempt has been 
made to give this ‘‘ common-sense ’’ view some 
numerical significance: to find out whether, 
in fact, there is a relationship which can be 
measured between social conditions and the 
number of people who vote Labour in a given 
town. The analysis had to be confined to 
81 County Boroughs- of England and Wales 
owing to the nature of the material available. 
The relationship was estimated by correlation. 

2.1, The number of people who voted 
Labour in a County Borough was expressed 
as a percentage of the total electorate of that 
Borough. The figures for the General Elec- 
tions of 1931, 1935, 1945 and 1950 were used 
separately. The votes recorded for Inde- 
pendent Labour Party and Commonwealth 
candidates were included with the official 
Labour Party votes; but votes recorded for 
Independent and Communist candidates were 
rejected as their political significance was not 
clear and in any case the numbers involved 
were small. Unopposed seats were not in- 
cluded as there were very few of them and it 
was considered impossible to give any mean- 
ingful figure for the proportion of the popula- 
tion who would have voted Labour if a candi- 
date had stood. 

In large cities all the votes cast in the con- 
stituencies which apparently form part of the 
city have been combined. It is unlikely that 
in all cases the area composed of these consti- 





tuencies corresponds exactly with that of the 
County Boroughs to which the indices of social 
conditions refer. This lack of correspondence 
is not likely to affect the results. 

2.2. There are two indices available for 
measuring conditions in the County Boroughs. 
The first of these is an index of social condi- 
tions for 1931 (Buckatzsch, 1946) and the 
second is an index of “ purchasing power” 
constructed by Chisholm and Hovey (1951). 

The index of social conditions (G) is based 
on five primary indicators of the prevalence 
of bad living conditions and low family income 
in each County Borough. The weights for 
combining these series were obtained by a 
method of Factor Analysis. The index shows 
very high correlations with infant mortality 
rates in the thirties and with the estimated 
gross reproduction rate in County Boroughs in 
1931. This index probably provides a satis- 
factory measure throughout the 1930’s. Its 
use in relation to the 1945 and 1950 General 
Elections involves an assumption that condi- 
tions in all the County Boroughs have im- 
proved, or deteriorated, on the whole equally 
over the last twenty years. There is of course 
no way of knowing whether this is true or not 
without recalculating G and this is not at 
present practicable. On the one hand the 
increase in wages, decrease in unemployment, 
rationing and food subsidies might have been 
expected to have a greater relative effect in 
places where social conditions were poorest 
before the war; on the other hand, the effect 
may have been counteracted by the poor 
housing conditions becoming even worse 
owing to increase in population and enemy 
bombing in these places. On balance then, 
the social conditions index may give a 
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TaBLe I 





County Borough 


Percentage of Electorate who Voted Labour 








Barnsley 
Barrow 

Bath-.:. 
Birkenhead 
Birmingham 
Blackburn . 
Blackpool . 
Bolton . 
Bournemouth . 
Bradford 
Brighton 

Bristol . 
Burnley .. . 
Burton-on-Trent . 
Bury . . 
Canterbury 
Carlisle 

Chester 
Coventry 
Croydon 
Darlington 
Derby . . 
Dewsbury . 
Doncaster . 
Dudley. 
Eastbourne 

East Ham 
Exeter . 
Gateshead . 
Gloucester . ‘ 
Great Yarmouth . 
Grimsby 
Halifax. 
Hastings . 
Huddersfield 
Ipswich . . . 
Kingston-on-Hull 
See a ce 
Leicester 
Lincoln. 
Liverpool . 
Manchester . 
Middlesbrough . 
Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Northampton . 
Norwich . . 
Nottingham 
Oldham . 
Oxford. . 
Plymouth . 
Portsmouth 
Preston 

Reading 
Rochdale 
Rotherham 

St. Helens 
Salford 

Sheffield . 
Smethwick. 
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County Borough 


Percentage of Electorate who Voted Labour 





1931 1935 1945 





Southampton . 
Southend . 
Southport. . 
South Shields 
Stockport. . 
Stoke-on-Trent 
Sunderland 
Tynemouth 
Wakefield . 


gton . 
West Bromwic 
West Hartlepool . 
Wigan. .. . 
Wolverhampton . 
Worcester . 
York . ‘ 
Cardiff... 
Merthyr Tydfil 
Newport . . 
Swansea 











25 39 
10 29 
20 
43 
30 
49 
43 
35 
Ad 
17 
41 
47 
51 
31 
55 
44 
33 
38 














comparatively good picture of the social con- 
ditions obtaining in 1950. 

The index of ‘‘ purchasing power ”’ (P) was 
constructed for use in marketing surveys. It 
is based on a number of indicators intended 
to measure differences in income rather than 
differences in social conditions. For this 
reason, in spite of the fact that it appears to 
refer to a more recent date, this index is in 
principle less relevant to the present problem 
than the social conditions index. In addition, 
no details are given of the method of construct- 
ing the index. 

There is, in fact, quite a high correlation 
(ry = —0°86, o, = 0:03) between the two 
indices in the 77 County Boroughs surveyed by 
Chisholm and Hovey. No obvious meaning 
can be ascribed to the divergence between 
the two indices in the case of any given 
town. 

For these reasons the index G has been used 
in calculating the correlations between the size 
of the Labour vote and the social conditions 
in the County Boroughs for all four of the 
General Elections and the index P has been 
used experimentally as a supplementary 
method of analysing the Labour vote in 
1950. 

2.3. The infant mortality rate which is fre- 
quently used as an index of social conditions 
was not used because, in the first place, it is 
not established that the pre-war correlation 
between infant mortality rates and social 


conditions holds for the war and post-war 
years, and, in the second place, the pre-war 
correlations were, in fact, not high enough to 
provide anything but very rough indicators. 
3-1. The figures for the indices G and P 
and the percentage of the electorate who voted 
Labour in each of the four General Elections 
are given in TableI. The correlations between 
the series are as follows, writing L for the per- 
centage who voted Labour, G for Buckatzsch’s 
index and P for the index of Chisholm and 
Hovey. 
’ 6, 


r 
0°66 0°06 
0°60 


0°07 
0°65 0°06 
0°72 


‘ 0°05 
- — 0°69 


0-06 
It is clear that all these values are significant 
and show a fairly close linear association 
between the percentage of the electorate who 
voted Labour and the conditions measured by 
the two indices. It can be seen from Table I 
that the values of G range from 11-1 in Bourne- 
mouth to 162°7 in Merthyr Tydfil, the values 
of P from 119 in Bournemouth to 87 in St. 
Helens whilst the extremes in the size of the 
Labour vote are represented by 8 per cent in 
Southend (1935) and 69 per cent in Merthyr 
Tydfil (1935). 
3.2. The regression equations showing L as 


LG 1931 
LG 1935 
LG 1945 
LG 1950 
LP 1950 
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a linear function of G or P are as follows 
(writing L’ for the estimated value of L) : 


L’= 62+021G 
L’= 13:1 + o019G 
L’ = 21-0 + 018G 
L’ = 224 + o-20G 
L’ = 137°5 — 0-97P 


1931 . 
1935 - 
1945 - 
1950 . 
1950 . 


The most noticeable feature of these results is 
the marked increase in the constant term 
corresponding to the valueG =o. The slope 
of the regression line remains remarkably 
constant throughout. This means that the 
tendency for the percentage voting Labour to 
increase as G increased remained fairly con- 
stant from 1931 to 1950, but the proportion 
of the electorate who voted Labour apparently 
irrespective of social conditions increased 
rapidly. Table II shows the estimated values 
of L for arbitrary values of G. 


Taste II 











22°4 





32°3 


50 o 22°4 





100 31°7 42°1 








150 41'o 48-2 51°8 











It will be seen that throughout the range of G 
the value of L’ is about 15 points greater in 
1950 than it was in 1931. For every increase 
of 50 points in the value of the social conditions 
index, i.e. as social conditions deteriorated to 
this extent, about 9 or 10 per cent more of the 
electorate voted Labour. 

3-3. These points are illustrated in Table 
III which shows the observed and estimated 
values of L in a group of towns with different 
values of G. 

3.4. The rise in the number of electors 
voting for the Labour candidates represents a 
greater proportionate increase in those towns 
where few people voted Labour before 1945: 
County Boroughs in which the value of G was 
low. For instance, the Labour vote, as a 
percentage of the total electorate, doubled in 
Hastings and Wallasey between 1931 and 1950 
whilst the rise represented an increase of only 
1} times in most of the northern industrial 


Taste III 











Bournemouth. 
Southend . 

| Fear 
Portsmouth 
Manchester . 
Wolverhampton . 
Dudley. . . 
Middlesbrough 
St. Helens. 


II°l 
31°5 
43°1 
78:3 
95°1 

103°2 

133°I 
149°2 
153°9 




















cities. Table IV shows a small 
illustrating this point. 


TaBLe IV 








53 

65°8 

99°I 
103°2 
153°9 
155°6 


Wolverhampton 
St. Helens . 
S. Shields . 











3-5. There is of course an appreciable 
scatter round the regression lines, some County 
Boroughs showing a higher or lower percentage 
Labour vote than would have been expected 
from knowing their social conditions index. 
Only a few, however, were consistent in their 
“left wing” or “right wing’ tendencies. 
Chester (G = 94-4), Liverpool (G = 123-3) and 
Tynemouth (G = 139-6) always had a lower 
Labour vote than would have been expected. 
Northampton (G=59°8) and Burnley 
(G = 93-3) had a consistently higher Labour 
vote than the estimated values. It is not 
obvious why these particular County Boroughs 
should exhibit these tendencies but it is inter- 
ésting to find that Tynemouth and Chester, 
and to a lesser extent Liverpool on the one side 
and Burnley on the other, show the same 
tendencies when the regression line of L on P 
is considered. 

3-6. Ten County Boroughs stood out for 
other inconsistencies. For instance, there 
were six in which the percentage of the 
electorate voting Labour only increased by 
8 points or less, compared with the average 
increase of 16 points between 1931 and 1950. 
These are shown in Table V. 

Of these, Doncaster and Gateshead and to a 
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TABLE V 





1950 





Doncaster . 
Carlisle . 
Darlington . 
Lincoln +l Sua wee 
Kingston-on- Hull. 
Gateshead . ‘ 


77°5 44 
100°4 41 
102°2 40 
106°5 44 
130°5 35 
155°5 53 














lesser extent Carlisle, had a fairly large Labour 
vote in 1931, considering their social conditions 
index and for this reason a big rise might not 
have been expected, as there is presumably a 
maximum Labour vote for a given set of social 
conditions so long as there is any opposition. 
There seems no reason, however, why in Gates- 
head the Labour vote should not have risen 
to between 60 and 70 per cent of the electorate 
as it did in Merthyr Tydfil (68 per cent) where 
the social conditions, measured by G, are only 
slightly worse than in Gateshead. 

At the other extreme, there were four places 
in which the Labour vote increased by 24 
points or more compared with the average of 
16 points, Table VI. 


TABLE VI 








Worcester . 
Derby . 

Cae 
Stoke-on-Trent. . 30 











These apparent inconsistencies may be real, 
the result perhaps of the influence of personali- 
ties, the party machine or other “ non-social ”” 
conditions or they may reflect considerable 
changes in the social conditions of these County 
Boroughs, either for the better or for the worse, 
compared with more consistent changes which 
are presumed to have taken place in the 
majority of County Boroughs. Such changes 
might be expected tc show up when the more 
recent index, P, is considered in relation to 
these County Boroughs and compared with the 
index G, on the supposition that G is now out 
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of date for these cities. This, however, is not 
the case. Obviously both P and G are only 
rather coarse measures and they do not mea- 
sure the same conditions, so that nothing but 
a very drastic change could be expected to show 
up in this way. It is therefore not proposed 
to offer any guesses as to the exact reasons for 
these ten County Boroughs not falling into 
line. 
4. In conclusion it can be said that on the 
whole there is a close-relationship between 
social conditions, expressed by the index G, 
and the percentage of the electorate who voted 
Labour at the four General Elections. and that 
the gradual rise in the Labour votes has affected 
all the County Boroughs to much the same 
extent, that is, in general, 16 per cent more of 
the electorate voted Labour in the 1950 General 
Election compared with 1931 whether the social 
conditions were good or bad. These results 
may be explained in a variety of ways ; at one 
extreme they can be said to show an increase 
in the “‘ left wing ” tendencies of the electorate 
in the sense that for a given intensity of adverse 
social conditions a larger percentage voted 
Labour in 1950 than in 1931. At the other 
extreme, the results might be held to reflect 
only a change in the “ scale ” of G in the sense 
that a given value of G represented a greater 
absolute prevalence of bad social conditions in 
1950 than in 1931. If this view were adopted 
it would not be possible to say that “left 
wing ”’ tendencies had increased. In fact, it 
seems more reasonable to adopt an interpreta- 
tion much closer to the first: that “ left 
wing ’’ tendencies have increased. It is of 
course impossible to say in any case whether 
it is sheer bad living conditions which cause 
people to vote Labour or whether it is some 
particular factor involved in the general term 
“‘ social conditions ” which is more important 
than others. Alternatively, some other, less 
obvious, factor may be involved which is corre- 
lated both with the tendency to vote Labour 
and with the social conditions. To discover 
such a factor, if such exist, would involve a 
detailed analysis which is beyond the scope of 
this note. 
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The Sociology of Georg Simmel. Translated 
and edited by Kurt Wolff. The Free Press, 
Glencoe, Illinois, 1950. Pp. Ixiv + 445. 
$5.50. 

SrmME1 is one of the most stimulating of sociol- 

ogists, and this stimulus flows not only from 

his great analytical genius (Sorokin somewhat 

disdainfully describes it as “‘ talent ’’), but also 

from the very limitations of his approach. 
In the opening essay of this volume, “‘ The 

Field of Sociology’, Simmel seeks to define 

the specific subject matter of sociology. This 

is no longer a very central problem ; both in 
research and teaching the social sciences are 
drawing together, and the division between 
them seems quite arbitrary, more especially 
with the development of the border or syn- 
thesizing sciences such as social psychology. 
Moreover, sociology since Simmel’s day has 
developed a number of well-defined frames of 
reference and an increasing body of empirical 
studies, which constitute its subject matter, 
in theory and practice. But Simmel wrote this 
essay in 1917, when sociology was “in the 
unfortunate position of still having to prove its 
right to exist”. He was reacting against the 
approach to sociology as the synthesis of the 
social sciences, which he thought unrealistic ; 

“for jurisprudence and philology, political 

science and literary criticism, psychology and 

theology, and all the other disciplines that have 
divided up the study of human life among 
themselves, will certainly continue to exist” 

(p. 4). And he found the right of sociology to 

establishment as a separate social science in 

four areas; sociology as method, general 
sociology, philosophical sociology and formal 
sociology. The method is based on the 
interpretation of human behaviour in terms 
of “societal production”; as such, it is 
available to all the social sciences and is not 
the specific property of sociology. The second 
area, general sociology, is rather difficult to 
distinguish from method ; it is the interpreta- 





tion of facts as the products and developments 
of society. Hence, Simmel’s general sociology 
comprises the results obtained by applying 
sociological method ; however, he limits the 
inquiries in this field to the search for universal 
elements, common laws, rhythms, as, for 
example, gemeinschaft and geselischaft. In 
philosophical sociology, he sets up two divisions, 
the epistemological, devoted to the analysis 
and systematization of the assumptions of all 
the social sciences, and the metaphysical, in 
which the task is ‘‘to supplement the un- 
avoidably fragmentary character of the 
empirical facts (which always are fragmentary) 
in the direction of a closed system ”’ (p. 24). 
This metaphysical field of inquiry recalls the 
recent controversy in the American Sociological 
Society between Parsons and Merton as to the 
utility of overall theoretical systematization. 
But the main contribution of Simmel is in his 
fourth area of sociology, the study of the forms 
of interaction or “‘ formal sociology ”’ of which 
he is regarded as the founder, and from which 
most of the contributions in this volume 
(apart from examples of general and philo- 
sophical sociology in Part I) are selected. 
The distinction between form and content 
of interaction, as Simmel recognizes, is arbi- 
trary. Both categories are given in immediate 
experience as part of ‘‘ the indissoluble unity 
of social life’”’. And in his own writings, the 
content of interaction enters quite inextricably 
into the analysis of form. Social life, he 
explains, may be interpreted on the basis of 
the objective conditions (technological, intel- 
lectual), or in terms of individual desires, 
purposes and interests. These ‘ content” 
elements are co-ordinate with form, and 


-Simmel, in his analysis of interaction, moves 


freely between these levels. But he gives to 
the forms of interaction a special emphasis, 
a certain one-sided exaggeration, and this 
provides a measure of simplification, a 
technique for ordering his data, thus facilitating 
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his use of the method of logical systematic 
exposition. This approach can readily lead 
to over-simplification, and to a somewhat 
mechanical, though useful, classification of all 
possible forms of interaction. Simmel, how- 
ever, did not attempt any such rigid classifica- 
tion; he was too absorbed by the complexity 
and fluid character of sociation, and by the 
influences of the innumerable, individually 
negligible interactions in contrast to the 
permanent (or institutionalized) interactions. 
His essays deal rather with specific forms and 
the play of forces within them. In his hands, 
the one-sided exaggeration of the form of 
interaction is a source of strength. 

It is, in many ways, rather difficult to know 
exactly what Simmel understood by the forms 
of interaction. The titles of his essays, and 
these titles are the ordering principles for the 
analysis, include not only forms of interaction 
(domination and subordination) but also 
conditions of interaction, such as the numerical 
aspect of groups. The subjects have this 
element in common, that they are at a high 
level of abstraction. Perhaps by form Simmel 
understood general aspects of interaction, and 
by content the specific manifestation under the 
different conditions of social life. But from 
whatever point Simmel starts, he brings the 
reader logically and systematically to the basic 
problems of sociology. The general level of 
analysis enables him to relate the most diverse 


social phenomena, to exhibit the play of the 
same social forces within them, and to demon- 


strate the unity of sociallife. If his theoretical 
distinction between form and content is not 
logical, his choice of subject matter is richly 
rewarding. 

Sorckin comments on Simmel’s lack of the 
“experimental approach, quantitative investi- 
gation, or any systematic factual study of the 
discussed phenomena’. It is, of course, 
perfectly true that there is no empirical 
verification of many of Simmel’s theories. 
His illustrations are often one-sidedly inter- 
preted, and his comments on “‘ nature ” 
seem rather naive in the light of twentieth- 
century anthropological research. But, per- 
haps because of this disregard for empirical 
verification, he was able to give free expression 
to systematic logical analysis, and he provides 
us with sources of significant hypotheses, 
meaningfully related to basic problems in 
sociology. And this is especially valuable at 
the present time, when research is sometimes 
rather trivial, precisely because many of the 
less significant quéstions lend themselves more 
readily to experimental or statistical investiga- 
tion, and a mass of findings are being accumu- 
lated without relation to general theory. 
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Translating Simmel must have been a 
difficult task. Simmel had a love of paradox, 
and of the reconciliation of apparently con- 
tradictory statements. He was interested in 
the very finest shades of meaning, and in subtle 
psychological interpretations, qualities which 
have not been lost in the translation. Kurt 
Wolff’s rendering is admirably clear, and a 
fine addition to the valuable publications of 
the Free Press. 

Leo KuPER. 


Society, Culture and Personality : Their Structure 
and Dynamics: A System of General Socio- 
logy. Pitirim A. Sorokin. Harper, New 
York, 1947. $5. 

Social Philosophies of an Age of Crisis. Pitirim 
A. Sorokin. Beacon Press, Boston, 1950. $4. 

In these two books there is present in a smaller 
compass than has ever hereto been available, 
the core of Professor Sorokin’s social thinking. 
It is still not a very small compass—Social 
Philosophies of an Age of Crisis has 345.pages, 
and Society, Culture and Personality, etc., has ~ 
742 quarto pages in double columns.  Never- 
theless, between them, these books do enable 
one to have a fairly clear picture of Sorokin’s 
learning, ingenuity, and, sometimes, perversity. 
He claims in the smaller book that people who 
have attacked him have then gone on to borrow 
from his sociological work, and one cannot but 
feel when one thinks over the enormous range 
in subject, quantity and quality of what he has 
produced in the last generation, that this feel- 
ing of his is justified. 

Social Philosophies is an interesting book 
but it is not about social philosophy as the 
term is understood in England : rather is it a 
discussion of long-term theories of historical 
cycles and historical growth, followed by a 
discussion of Sorokin’s own views on these 
subjects as they were developed in his Social 
and Cultural Dynamics. These discussions 
vary in interest as the thinkers with whom he 
deals vary in importance. He is particularly 
convincing about the little-known Russian 
thinker Danilevsky and about Spengler—for 
whom he finds more to say than has been usual 
of late. His own synthesis is perhaps too brief 
to be altogether clear and convincing, and the 
wide range of authors with whom he deals and 
his treatment of them all on the same level of 
seriousness rather blurs the real interest of 
what he has to tell us. Nevertheless, this is 
a readable and worthwhile book on the far edge 
of sociology where poetry, myth and the 
philosophy of history all meet. 

In his general sociological system Sorokin 
moves steadily from the relation of sociology 
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to the other sciences and its development, to 
a study of the major components of society and 
an account of the dynamic relations of these 
factors over time. Sometimes the language 
which is simple and accessible in the earlier 
sections becomes turgid and extremely difficult 
—as is especially true in Part VI where he 
discusses groups in time and goes over again 
some of the ground he studied earlier in the 
fields of social mobility and revolution. The 
book is not a text book of sociological autho- 
doxy or one that can be given readily to the 
undergraduate: but is a personal and highly 
individual meditation on almost all the major 
elements of sociology ordered in a way 
which is both logical and difficult, and com- 
pounded of what must often seem perversi- 
ties and brilliant insights. Certain parts of 
this work—e.g. the early discussion of history 
and sociology—can be used by the mere 
beginner; but the discussions in terms of 
sociology of knowledge at the end are probably 
obscure even to the professional reader. The 
reviewer thinks Society, Culture and Personality 
a rich and important book but not one which 
has succeeded in providing that system of 
general sociology which its title claims. 
Indeed, he doubts whether such systems ever 
can be developed but holds that the attempt 
can be, as it is here, worthwhile. It is, how- 
ever, legitimate to say that a greater success 
might have been scored in this ambitious work 
if so many elements of Professor Sorokin’s own 
value judgement and autobiography had not 
been intruded. 

The usual American bias, springing from 
American experience in social anthropology, 
towards Culture and away from the study of 
Social Structure, is not something from which 
Professor Sorokin suffers, in fact, his account 
of structure in Society, Culture and Personality 
is unusually full as compared with that even 
of Professor MacIver, though it may yet be 
dwarfed by what Professor Parsons is going to 
give us in the work to which the Structure of 
Social Action is but the prolegomena! This 
structural approach is married to an acute 
awareness of the need to give an account of 
its changes in time, and on this dynamic 
side Professor Sorokin is unusually interesting 
and comprehensive. Unfortunately he is also 
unclear. Culture in the social anthropologists’ 
sense comes off a poor second to structure, and 
personality an even worse third—anyone who 
expects to find here the union of Sociology 
with the anthropology and psychology of Miss 
Mead and of Professor Linton, will be disap- 
pointed. Culture is understood in Professor 
Sorokin’s own terms as the totality which 
provides the characterization of major periods 
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and areas of human society seen ex visy 
aeternitatis. It is here that the link is made 
most clearly between these two volumes, and 
that those elements which have led Professor 
Sorokin to the propagandizing of “altruism” are 
made most visible. What we now need is an 
account of this writer’s social philosophy and 
his fundamental value system in the more 
philosophical English sense of these phrases. 
Donatp G. MacRae. 


Human Ecology: The Science of Social 
Adjustment. Thomas Robertson. William 
Maclellan, Glasgow, 1948. Pp. 534. £1 Is. 


Dr. ROBERTSON is a Scottish physician who 
has turned to a study of sociological problems. 
The general thesis of his book is that our 
present social systern is rotten to the core, and 
the author’s aim is to describe how “a rich 
and fruitful epoch for humanity’’ may be 
achieved after “ the liquidation of the old 
order ’’, this epoch to be based on “ a scientific 
direction of events, voluntary co-operation 
towards common objectives, with an inherent 
and acceptable dynamic as the driving force ” 
(p. 2). 

Society is described as consisting of seven 
mechanisms: Finance, Industry, Sanctions, 
Administration, Politics, Education, Religion, 
arranged in that order of dominance. “ This 
I regard as an absolutely inverted order of 
society ; and, indeed, if the reader will reverse 
it he will put these social mechanisms into their 
natural or correct order” (p. 13). Despite its 
striking simplicity, this ‘‘ scientific analysis of 
the present society ’’ [sic] does, in some ways, 
seem a trifle arbitrary. 

Then we proceed to a detailed consideration 
of the seven mechanisms, starting with seven 
chapters on Finance. It appears that all the 
evils of all societies are directly due to the 
money system, with its constant creation of 
debt by stupid and predatory bankers who 
themselves do not understand the machine 
which is running them. This “ usury” was 
the sole reason for the collapse of all ancient 
civilizations. The -usurers have safeguarded 
their position by ‘institution of a financially 
and centrally directed political ‘party’ 
system” (p. 143), while all ideologies are 
merely cunning devices to ‘“‘ manceuvre atten- 
tion away from the financial system and hope- 
lessly divide people one against the other” 
(p. 144). 

This vicious system is perpetuated by the 
“mythopeeic faculty” of the human mind. 
Here we have a long digression on semantics 
and psychology. The author admits that his 
psychological theory might not satisfy every- 
body, but adds disarmingly that it is not really 
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important because it is “only partially 
relevant ’” anyway (p. 192). The author does, 
however, make the very important point that 
reasoning based on false premises will usually 
lead to false conclusions. It is the tendency 
to do just this that constitutes the ‘‘ mytho- 
peic faculty”’, and results in such illusory 
beliefs as nations, history, churches and money. 

As it gradually becomes apparent that just 
about everything is rotten in the state of 
Denmark, the by now thoroughly depressed 
reader looks forward eagerly to Dr. Robertson’s 
solution. The answer, he says, is in the 
establishment of an exact social science. He 
does not go so far as to discuss any of the 
basic principles of this science, beyond stating 
firmly that it must be founded on realistic 
thinking; so that ‘the ideal is... an 
omniscient federation of social scientists 
equipped to secure acceptance of their findings 
by mutual consent’ (p. 412). 

This leaves only the problem of human 
nature, and the solutions again are wonderfully 
simple: education, diet and religion (or 
access to the supra-mental realm), and for this 
last we must turn to India—not the mythical 
“nation ”’ of India, but the real India. 

Despite its lucid treatment of an ambitious 
theme, the book is not without its faults. It 
has, for instance, nothing whatever to do with 
ecology, as that word is understood by anybody 
except Dr. Robertson, who seems to regard it 
as the reformation of human nature (and hence 
of society) by converting it to an adapted 
Hindu-Buddhism. It is, in addition, full of 
such dogmatic assertions as ‘‘. . . religion 
does not evolve. It arrives, and the passage 
of time only serves to corrode and decay it” 
(p. 343). Evenif, like Dr. Robertson, we believe 
in the mystic revelation of Higher Truth, this 
statement would still be more than question- 
able, yet no further discussion of it is proposed. 
Sometimes, however, the author offers facts, 
usually undocumented, in support of his thesis, 
but one cannot feel that he attaches much 
importance to their accuracy; for example, 
to a long quotation from Tolstoy’s What Then 
Must We Do ? we find appended the following 
ingenuous footnote: “I am aware that 
Tolstoy’s facts have been challenged; but 
even if not factually accurate, this story is of 
first significance ’’ (p. 120). In short, in his 
relentless pursuit. of the ‘‘ usurers”’, nothing 
is going to stand in Dr. Robertson’s way. 
Actually, he is quite right here: in this work, 
factual accuracy does not matter, because his 
reasoning is so wayward that some of his 
conclusions could hardly be more preposterous 
even if his facts were frankly admitted to be 
fiction. 
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One hesitates to submit to Dr: Robertson 
the proposition that any scientific theory 
wishing to be taken seriously must be based 
on fact, and presented, as far as possible, 
without bias; he would undoubtedly reply 
that that was just another myth fostered by 
the Bankers for their own nefarious ends. 

D. J. Ryan. 


Wirtschaftsformen und Lebensformen. Carl 
Brinkmann. J.C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 
Tibingen. DM. 26.80. 


CaRL BRINKMANN has been well known for 
many years, inside his own country and 
beyond it, as the author of an instructive and 
attractive survey of social and economic 
history (Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, 1927). 
The present volume, a collection of his minor 
publications over the last forty years, shows 
again that his main contribution lies in the 
field of historical research. Various aspects 
of the development of agriculture, trade and 
economic thinking are investigated in these 
twenty-five essays, each of which has an interest 
of its own. 

For the sociologist, the papets on “‘ Super- 
structure ’’ and on Max Weber (pp. 9-32 and 
96-104) make the most rewarding reading. 
According to Brinkmann, the root problem of 
modern sociology is the relation of the two 
halves of all culture, the objective realm and 
the subjective, fact and value, substructure 
and superstructure. Marx, he claims, has 
brought it into sharp relief, but did not solve 
it: the solution is yet tocome. Brinkmann’s 
own contribution is contained in the essay 
which opens the volume. Accepting Marx’s 
simile and developing it, he shows the super- 
structure to consist of three stories comprising 
respectively custom and law, science and 
technology, art and religion. Both the sphere 
of custom and law and the sphere of science 
and technology are split, antinomic: in the 
former, positive law stands against law of 
nature, in the latter objective knowledge 
against knowledge that is dependent on social 
valuations. It is only on the highest level, that 
of symbolic interpretation, that true unity is 
reached. It is only there, high above the 
substructure, in the sphere of relative freedom, 
that the spirit can achieve what Marx set out 
to achieve, an unbroken total vision of reality. 

Brinkmann is at his very best when he dis- 
cusses his great contemporary and colleague, 
Max Weber. He shows us that much of 
Weber’s effort becomes understandable only 
if we see it as a struggle for the soul of youth, a 
double warfare against the smug positivism 
of a Schmoller on the one hand, and the dark, 
destructive mysticism of a Stefan George on 
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the other. In this way Weber, that austere 
figure, is made much more human and much 
more approachable. But Brinkmann also 
sheds light on his thought. He points out that 
even Weber’s thinking is in the last analysis 
an attempt to master the antinomy of sub- 
structure and superstructure, of the world of 
objectivity and the world of value. According 
to his interpretation, Weber has very largely 
succeeded in overcoming that antinomy by 
raising the question of the meaning of social 
phenomena, which gave him a vantage point 
that allowed him to comprehend wo actu 
both the objective and the valuative aspects 
of human action. His outstanding importance 
rests on the fact that he learned to see social 
existence as a pattern of values, and social 
decision as a choice between objectively given 
possibilities. 
W. Stark. 

A Primer of Public Administration. S. E. 

Finer. Frederick Muller. Pp. 158.. With 

Bibliography. 6s. 

THE difficulty of writing an introduction to 
public administration in this country is due to 
two factors; the woeful lack of primary and 
secondary studies on general or specialist 
aspects of this field; but more serious than 
this, the rankling doubt as to what constitutes 
the real study of public administration itself. 
The recent comment of a Professor of Govern- 
ment, ‘‘ I’m not quite sure what public admin- 
istration means,” was not a jest without point. 
It is significant, for instance, that while the 
standard texts on the British Constitution are 
fairly agreed on its subject matter and arrange- 
ment, none of the sparse studies on public 
administration are agreed on either. 

What then does Professor Finer believe 
should constitute a ‘‘ primer of public adminis- 
tration” ? He divides his study into five 
broad sections ; the administrative revolution ; 
the conditions of administrative organization 
—function ; the conditions of administrative 
organization—space ; personnel and the public 
service; and public accountability. Within 
these suggestive titles, the author discusses the 
emergence of the administrative state; the 
structure of the executive as an instrument of 
leadership and co-ordination ; the problem of 
centralization and decentralization in relation 
to service and area; the structure of the civil 
service ; and finally, the problem, scope, and 
mechanisms of administrative responsibility. 
Up to this ‘point, there will be little quarrel with 
the author’s conception of his subject. Its 
context is appropriate, and the “‘ conditions of 
administrative organization ’’ in physical terms 
of function, area, and co-ordination, is an 
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exciting and realistic departure which will 
delight the political sociologists. The author, 
however, has not gone far enough. If public 
administration means anything at all, it must 
entail a study of at least three things, the 
executive institutions, the executive process, 
and the executive methods. In this study, 
however, structure and structural principles 
dominate the work, while the process and 
modes of formulating administrative decisions 
are, with a few outstanding exceptions, virtu- 
ally ignored. 

This restricted conception of public adminis- 
tration would have little to commend it from 
the typical institutional mould of previous 
studies, if it were not for two outstanding 
differences: Professor Finer has angled his 
study more acutely in the direction of the 
administrator; and he has illumined a frus- 
trating field of study with a rich fund of ideas 
and a sense of realism to a degree achieved by 
few other works of this kind. There are 
numerous illustrations. For instance, the 
formal techniques of co-ordination and co- 
operation at the Cabinet and departmental 
level are fairly well known. How equally 
important is it then for the student to be told 
that the co-ordination of government policy is 
as much a product of “ mutual quarrels, hand- 
shakes, glasses of beer and endless compromises 
as the formal devices of the Cabinet Secretariat, 
Standing Committees, and the “ grouped” 
ministries ; or that, over and above the elabor- 
ate system of inter-departmental liaison, ‘‘ the 
most unifying element in the British adminis- 
trative structure is not formal atall ”’, but ‘‘ the 
habit of mind of the Administrative Grade of 
the Civil Service’’. More stimulating, how- 
ever, is the author’s persistent—if indirect— 
tilt at one of the most fascinating problems of 
public administration—the possibility of dis- 
covering (and applying) “ scientific ’’ criteria of 
administrative organization and efficiency. 
Thus, for example, if the problem is the prin- 
ciple of departmentalization, he answers, ‘“‘ no 
single criterion is capable of universal applica- 
tion, and whichever principle is adopted some 
functions must overlap”. Or if it is the 
optimum size of a Ministry, he repeats, “ there 
is no scientific criterion of the ideal size’”’. Or 
if it is the comparative efficiency of the Admin- 
istrative Class prior to and after its successive 
reforms, his answer remains essentially the 
same, “‘ no objective criterion is available to 
determine whether or not the service has really 
improved. The only proof of the pudding is in 
the eating, but in this instance the eaters are 
an ever changing queue of 50 million strong 
...” Professor Finer’s answers—whatever 
their implications for the study of public 
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administration in this country—will find many 
sympathizers. 

Throughout this study, the author’s style is 
pungent, incisive, and touched with delightful 
flashes of humour. There are some factual 
errors. The cardinal fault, however, lies in his 
failure to preserve a uniform standard of per- 
formance. Indeed to read Professor Finer’s 
“ primer ” is often to experience the emotional 
excitement of a ride on a scenic railway, one 
moment in the heights, and another in the 
depths, with flashes of the unexpected until 


the final breathless stop. From elementary 


fact the reader is quickly plunged into advanced 
discourse, and as suddenly returned to the 
humble fare of the primer. It is disconcerting 
both for the “‘ fresher” and the ‘“ graduate ”’ 
reader ; yet one may doubt whether either will 
deny that the short exhilarating journey has 
been well worth while. 
S. R. Davis. 


Trade Union Law. Norman Arthur Citrine, 
LL.B. With a Foreword by the Right Hon. 
Lord Jowitt, Lord High Chancellor, and an 
Introduction by the Right Hon. Sir Henry 
Slesser, P.C. Stevens & Sons Ltd., London, 
1950. Pp. xliii + 700. £2 5s. net. 

Mr. CITRINE who is a solicitor and the legal 

advisor to the Trades Union Congress has 

written a comprehensive treatise of those 
branches of the law which, according to the 
tradition of the legal profession, are char- 
acterized as trade union law. Although it is 
based on an older work of the same title by 

Slesser and Baker (the current edition of which 

was published in 1927) it is essentially a new 

book. It is in fact the first satisfactory 
analysis of this important topic ever to have 
been published in this country. 

The readers of this Journal are perhaps less 
likely to peruse this book from cover to cover 
than to use it in order to get enlightenment 
about points of law of historical or of topical 
importance. It is a book to be used as well as 
read. The present reviewer has had it in 
current use for a number of weeks and found 
it reliable and clear. Moreover, it has the 
advantage, not too common with law books 
primarily intended for the use of practitioners, 
that it is written in a civilized and readable 
style. 

The traditional meaning of the term “‘ trade 
union law” is both narrower and wider than 
the non-lawyer is likely to expect. It is wider 
because, as a result of the statutory definition 
of a trade union in the relevant Acts of 
Parliament, it comprises not only associations 
of workers and other employees, but also em- 
ployers’ associations and trade associations 


upon the conduct of their members’ business. 
Hence the work under review can and must be 
consulted on the law concerning monopolistic 
and quasi-monopolistic associations and agree- 
ments, such as price-fixing agreements, cartels, 
etc. In this respect Mr. Citrine’s comments on 
Section 4 of the Trade Union Act, 1871, and 
on Section 2 of the Act of 1913 deserve a word 
of special praise 

On the a hand, the author did not go 
beyond the confines of the law of trade union 
structure and of trade union function in 
relation to the conduct of trade disputes which 
are the two topics customarily associated with 
the title of his work. Thus, the reader will not 
find an analysis of the public functions of trade 
unions in social and other public administra- 
tion, and—apart from a few comments on the 
Conditions of Employment and National 
Arbitration Order—no discussion of concili- 
ation or arbitration. Nor will he be able to 
consult this work on matters such as minimum 
wage legislation or fair wages clauses, despite 
their close connection with the activities of 
trade unions. 

The self-limitation which the author has 
adopted was no doubt partly dictated by the 
precedent set by Slesser and Baker. So was 
the arrangement of the material. Apart from 
avery valuable Introduction on the History and 
Principles of Trade Union Law the book is 
written in the form of a commentary to the 
two bodies of statutes pertinent to the subject. 
These are the ‘‘ Trade Union Acts ”’, i.e. those 
statutes mainly concerned with the domestic 
aspect of trade unionism, the relation between 
the union and its members, branches, officers, 
etc., its status and the administration of its 
property, and the statutes dealing with trade 
disputes and the civil and criminal liability 
to which they give rise. On the latter Points 
the author has produced what, to the reviewer’s 
opinion, is much the best discussion of the law 
of picketing ever to have been written in this 
country, and a clear and convincing demonstra- 
tion that the so-called “ general strike’ of 
1926 was legal. 

The book concludes with an Appendix setting 
out the statutory material in chronological 
order. 

It is a particularly valuable feature of the 
work that the author has made use of material 
not often considered by the practising lawyer, 
such as the Decisions of the Chief Registrar 
of Friendly Societies. In the selection of the 
material as well as in its presentation the 
author has brought to bear on his subject a 
combination of practical i and of 
learning which should secure to his work an 
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honoured place in the legal literature of this 
country. 
O. KAHN-FREUND. 


Ownership of Indusiry. Hargreaves Parkin- 
son. Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1951. 25s. 
OnE must distinguish between the interesting 
material presented with model lucidity in this 
book and its ‘‘ argument ’’, which is at the level 

of a mediocre political tract. 

The material contained in the book repre- 
sents the only substantial published contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of the facts of the 
ownership of Britishindustry. It derives from 
an inquiry based on a sample comprising the 
thirty companies whose equity shares figure in 
the daily Industrial Ordinary Share price index 
of The Financial Times. Every tenth holding 
of every class of share capital in each of these 
thirty companies at dates falling within 1941 
and 1942 has been analysed. A separate 
analysis was also made of all holdings exceed- 
ing 10,000 shares (termed “large’’). The 
thirty companies in the sample are representa- 
tive in the sense that their activities cover a 
wide range of British industries, and that they 
vary in size from “ giants” with a total 


market capitalization of anything from five to 
twenty-seven million pounds to medium-sized 
companies with a total market capitalization 
of from thirty-five to forty-five thousand 


pounds. 

Mr. Parkinson’s declared concern is ‘‘ with 
the ‘genus’ shareholder”. However, he 
does not provide the much-needed serious study 
of the shareholder in Britain—an analysis of 
his social strength and antecedents, of his 
rights and obligations both at law and in fact, 
and a careful restatement of the social and 
economic functions of his ‘“‘ ownership”’. His 
real concern is to show that under modern 
conditions, the diffusion of ownership of 
industry is such that what he terms “ social 
burglary ”’ (i.e. dispossession of shareholders 
through nationalization) hits not merely the 
“wealthy capitalist’ of traditional left-wing 
demagogy, but ‘“‘a vast multitude of smaller 
people ”’, “‘ drawn from an area as wide as the 
nation itself”, the largest of which can be 
shown to be incapable, even acting in concert 
as a compact minority, of exerting an undemo- 
cratic control over the affairs of industry. He 
is thus drawn into discussion of the relations 
between economic power and ownership, and 
for this purpose his sample is not well-devised. 
It in no way reflects the structure of industry, 
so that his investigation throws no light, for 
instance, on the important question, where does 
control lie in the largest units in trades with 
a high degree of concentration, or of key 
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importance in the web of industrial inter- 
connections ? 

As to the diffusion of ownership—there are 
in Britain rather more than 1} million separate 
investors—and the typical public company Mr. 
Parkinson shows to be a company of small 
proprietors outnumbering large holders by 
9 to 1. However, the total voting population 
numbers some 20 million, and a fraction of less 
than 1 per cent of holdings represents owner- 
ship of as much as one-fifth of preference 
capital and one-third of the ordinary shares of 
British industry ; so that it is hardly the case 
that ownership is widely diffused. It would 
be more accurate to say that it is confined to 
a very small minority of the population and 
that within this small group, although nine- 
tenths of all holdings are fragmentary in size, 
they together account for only as much of total 
capital as do on their own the insignificant 
number of large holdings. 

Mr. Parkinson has many illusions about 
the ‘“‘ democracy of property-owners ”’ which 
joint-stock enterprise has brought into exist- 
ence. He takes the legal facts of ownership 
represented by shareholding at their face 
value. He is not concerned to emphasize the 
tenuous nature of these rights in practice, nor 
to probe the elusive subtleties of the fiduciary 
relationship between directors and _ share- 
holders. On the contrary, he is convinced 
that the development of limited liability ‘‘ first 
made capital ownership really ‘ democratic’ 
as land-ownership had never been’’. He sees 
major industrial enterprises, with their hun- 
dreds and thousands of “ proprietors” as 
** large-scale co-operative societies in capital 
ownership ’’’, and he regards his figures as 
“eminently reassuring to those who maintain 
that inside Britain industrial capital ownership 
is a democratic institution”. He appears, 
strangely, to believe in some sense in the entre- 
preneurial functions of the Ordinary share- 
holder: ‘‘ To turn the owner of risk-capital 
through nationalisation into a rentier is good 
neither for him nor for the country ’’—whereas 
it would be more accurate on his own showing 
to view the typical ordinary shareholder as 
simply a saver among other savers. 

Underlying all this is the assumption that 
the main impetus to nationalization comes 
from egalitarian designs on the distribution of 
wealth. Proprietorship in industry can be 
shown to be predominantly “‘small”’ however, 
so that the case for dispossession through 
nationalization on these grounds is proven 
slender. 

But there is the question of the power to 
control economic affairs conferred by owner- 
ship. Mr. Parkinson presents convincing evi- 
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dence of the attenuated relations under modern 
conditions between ownership and economic 
power, though he does not thereby dispose of 
the case for nationalization, which probably 
remains the only effective method of securing 
public control over sectors of industry with a 
high degree of concentration of output and 
employment. The case for public control 
(whether secured by outright nationalization 
or not) to ensure the proper fulfilment of at 
least the “ trustee” if not the management 
functions of the controllers of industry is only 
strengthened by his demonstration of the 
extent of the breakdown of the traditional 
responsibilities and rights of ownership. 

The definition of ‘‘ control ” contained in the 
Companies Act as possession of 50 per cent or 
more of the voting stock of a concern is 
accepted, and the sample of companies is 
examined with a view to identifying minority 
controlling groups with something approaching 
this percentage of voting stock at their disposal. 
The existence of majority voting control by 
large holdings is shown to be the exception 
and not the rule, and instances of control in a 
few hands (where a company is a parent and 
not a subsidiary) to be hard to find. Hence 
it is concluded that ‘‘ the familiar money power 
of political controversy in fact has no existence 
in industry as a whole”. Since large and 
small holders respectively own some 30 per cent 
of total capital each, the strategic position is 
obviously held by the ‘“ medium” owners 
whose holdings thrown in one way or the other 
would decide the issue of control (defined as 
ability to mobilize 50 per cent or more of the 
voting stock) as between large and small 
holders. - As to these medium owners we have 
no information whatever. Large holders can 
be identified and classified however. The 
most striking thing about large holdings is that 
well over a quarter are registered in the names 
of nominees—persons or institutions other than 
the beneficial owners. Private arrangements 
for nominee registration are not, of course, 
detectable ; but taking account only of overt 
registrations of this kind, in the case of 
Ordinary shareholders (i.e. the capital which 
carries voting power) a quarter of large-holdings 
by value is held by owners as to whose identity 
the investigator has no clue whatever. This 
is true to a much lesser extent of non-voting 
Preference stock. It is difficult to resist the 
conclusion, though Mr. Parkinson successfully 
does so, that some strategic intention underlies 
this behaviour of large shareholders. 

However, it is evident from Mr. Parkinson’s 
work, as from that of Professor Sargent 
Florence before him, that the statistical 
analysis of ownership will not yield the secret 
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of ‘‘ control ’’—the location of the entrepreneur 
and his policy in modern economic enterprise. 
Studies such as R. A. Gordon’s ‘“ Business 
Leadership in the Large Corporation’’ are 
badly needed over here. Who are the directors 
of British industry ? To what extent are their 
Boards in companies of various types self- 
recruiting and self-perpetuating ? What are 
their relations with the dominant shareholders, 
and with their executives? What is their 
financial stake in the concerns employing 
them? The amount of useful information 
that can be obtained on a general level about 
these matters is obviously limited. Qualita- 
tive case studies of individual enterprises, in 
the way of which are obvious difficulties, would 
alone prove really illuminating. A compact 
group of shareholders able to exercise majority 
control may in fact have no interest in doing 
so, and the effectiveness of real minority con- 
trol, say through ownership of as little as 
20 per cent of voting stock, must obviously 
greatly depend on personalities. Moreover, 
there is no reason to suppose that actual 
methods of minority control are standardized 
to any great extent, though a useful study 
might be made of various legal and extra-legal 
devices commonly called into use. 

These are problems which Mr. Parkinson never 
set out to tackle, and one need not quarrel 
with self-imposed limitations. There is, how- 
ever, an air of conclusiveness in his treatment 
of the problem of the power of ownership 
which is entirely misleading, and which the 
scope and design of his investigation certainly 
does not justify. 

JEAN FLoup. 


The Urban Pattern : City Planning and Design. 
A. B. Gallion, in collaboration with S. Eisner. 
Pp. xii + 446, 7}:x 10$ inches. Maps, 
photographs, bibliography, index. New 
York, D. van Nostrand; London, Mac- 
millan, 1950. {£4 Ios. 

At first sight this book appears a splendid 

introduction to the town planner’s art; at 

second, merely a fine piece of American sales- 
manship—magnificent packaging for shoddy 
and short-weight ‘tontents. Both impressions 
spring from the lavish format and illustrations, 
which include scores of photographs and plans 
of urban features from Mohenjo-Daro to Le 

Corbusier. Some of these are pointless enough, 

such as the silhouettes (p. 83) from which the 

really diligent student may learn that the out- 
line of the Pyramids differs from that of the 

Parthenon, and both from those of Cologne 

Cathedral and the Empire State Building. But 

on the whole they are excellent. They are 

usually grouped on facing pages, unframed and 
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with ample captions. This is admirable; but 
the usual American practice of not listing the 
figures is followed with more than usually 
deplorable results, since neither the illustra- 
tions nor the pages they fill are numbered, and 
cross-reference is very difficult. Worse still, 
a large proportion of the plans have no scale ; 
this is always a cartographical crime, and par- 
ticularly gross here where the whole argument 
hinges precisely on scale. 

So much for the packaging. The contents 
are mixed. Part I, The City of the Past, is 
a historical survey; Professor Gallion may 
know better (though one suspects a man who 
has Rostovtzeff in the bibliography and The 
Historian’s History of the World in the text), 
but he seems to be conscientiously writing 
down to the public which can afford £4 10s. 
So we have an insufferable page on Socrates 
(p. 23), a deliciously absurd Roman citizen 
with a life-span from the Gracchi to the Dark 
Ages and all the emotional reactions he should 
have (p. 28), the steam-engine invented tout 
court by Watt in 1765 (p. 63), the walls of Paris 
built by Louis Napoleon III in 1840 (pp. 71 
and 78), and such mysterious dicta as that ‘‘ the 
feudal lords had relied upon citizen-soldiers ”’ 
to man medieval city walls (p. 41). Part II, 
The Industrial City, is better, though it con- 
tains such pitiful stuff as this: ‘‘ There was 
another who rose above the throng at the end 


of the century. He was Ebenezer Howard. 
Disturbed by the depressing ugliness, hap- 
hazard growth, and unhealthful conditions of 


cities, he had an idea .. .” (p. 91). Surely 
anyone willing to spend ninety shillings on a 
book on town planning does not need to have 
Howard introduced to him in these childish 
terms. In general Professor Gallion does not 
write well; the numbers of his verbs are fre- 
quently incorrect, and while there are flashes 
of epigram (some should be in quotes, e.g. 
Queen Anne fronts and Mary Ann backs) the 
general effect is dull and sometimes muddled 
—he complains, for example, of streets which 
bisect open spaces at diagonals and at right 
angles (p. 399). 

So far The Urban Pattern is frankly bad ; 
but “so far” is only a quarter of the way 
through, and the rest is for the most part 
distinctly good. Some of it is perhaps rather 
Utopian, but there is an enormous amount of 
detailed information on American problems 
and policies, and much good solid sense in the 
discussion of them. 

Part III, The City of Today, overlaps some- 
what with Part II but takes the analysis of 
“urban blight’”’ and obsolescence a stage 
further. Through all this section the most 
interesting thing to an English reader is perhaps 
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the great difference in the unstated premisses 
of urban life. Traffic congestion we have, and 
parking problems, but the latter are far from 
holding the central position which they have 
in so over-motorized a country as the United 
States ; while the dilemma expressed in Pro- 
fessor Stamp’s New Towns to Starve In has no 
place in Professor Gallion’s pages. It is per- 
haps for this reason that he seems not quite 
clear as to his ultimate objective: at times it 
seems to be the Garden City, that loathly 
product ‘of a lovable idealism in an English 
social context ; but later there seems to be a 
shift to Le Corbusier’s viewpoint, which is 
presented in a few stimulating pages in Part VI 
(New Horizons). In this Part also another 
divergence from the concepts of the older 
European society is notable ; this is the char- 
acteristic American emphasis on quick replace- 
ment: buildings are regarded as expendable, 
to be turned in for new ones after say thirty- 
five years, which Professor Gallion regards as 
the normal efficient life of building property. 

Part IV deals with the Planning Process 
(including some interesting details of the legal 
position in the United States), Part V with 
Contemporary Standards. These middle sec- 
tions have much ground in common, and 
despite Professor Gallion’s reasonable distrust 
of over-much reliance on statistics he cannot 
entirely resist the temptation to repeat some 
of the more megalomaniac figures. Of these 
the most astonishing is perhaps the fact that 
until recently the zoning regulations of Chicago 
would have allowed the entire population of 
the U.S.A. to live there, while New York’s more 
modest prevision is a population of 77,000,000 
(p. 169) ; the proposed reduction of this upper 
limit to a trifle of 60,000,000 souls is a ‘‘ drastic 
blow to real estate... viewed with much 
alarm ”’ (p. 351). Professor Gallion’s reaction 
to this sort of nonsense is strong and refreshing, 
as is his insistence that there are some advant- 
ages in the ability to walk, a faculty which 
is apparently fast being lost in the United 
States. He devotes an interesting chapter 
(pp. 306-32) to traffic and circulation problems. 
The chapter on planning platitudes (pp. 202-6), 
despite one or two additions to its subject- 
matter (e.g. ““ There comes a moment when 
decisions must be made’’) contains some 
salutary truths, but once again one must ques- 
tion whether the prospective purchaser of this 
volume is likely to be so ignorant as to need 
the elementary definition of a mortgage (p. 211) 
with the ineffably trite rider, “ It is apparent 
that the ability to own a home depends a great 
deal upon the lending policies prevailing among 
financial institutions.” This mixture of the 
acute and the unbearably obvious is as dis- 
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tressing as any of the mixed land usage which 
Professor Gallion constantly deplores; his 
historical secticn ‘is a splendid example of 
obsolescence and.“ blight’. With a certain 
amount of slum clearance this could be a 
really good book; as it is it has a great deal 
of good material in it, obscured by a welter 
of jejune repetition. But the good parts are 
worth the exploration. 
O. H. K. Spare. 


The Social and Economic Development of Crewe, 
1780-1923. W. H. Chaloner. Manchester 
University Press, 1950. Pp. xx + 326. 
Illustrated. {£1 Ios. 


“ CoMMUNITY building ”’, wrote George Unwin, 
“is the most important aspect of history, but as 
it is also the most difficult aspect it is the one 
that has been least studied.” Dr. Chaloner’s 
book is a model of community study, well 
suited to appear in the Economic History series 
of the publications of the University of Man- 
chester, inaugurated by Unwin himself in 1924. 

Crewe was a highly distinctive sort of com- 
munity, amenable to systematic study. It 
developed not out of a hamlet or a village, but 
out of the green fields. The railway made it, 
and the railway company organized it, not 
merely as a dormitory attached to a workshop, 
but as a new town. A social policy had to be 
evolved from the start, and the directors 


acknowledged their obligations to their workers 
from the time of the opening of what were con- 
sidered ‘‘ the finest and most expensive work- 


shops in the world”. ‘“‘The men around 
him,”’ the Chairman of the Directors remarked 
at the inaugural banquet and ball in 1842, 
“had, no doubt, by coming there (to Crewe) 
dissevered many ties of kindred and affection, 
and deprived themselves of many of the enjoy- 
ments of populous localities; but... he 
and his brother directors were anxious to make 
them as comfortable as lay in their power.” 
The railway company played the principal part 
in the laying out of Crewe’s streets, the building 
of houses, the provision of gas and water, and 
the erection of church, schools and town hall. 
There was even an embryonic social insurance 
policy, and it was openly proclaimed that 
“even a railway company has bowels of com- 
passion, although they are not on public 
exhibition ”’, 

Early society in Crewe was distinctly hier- 
archical. The railway company drew a sharp 
distinction between temporary labourers, who 
constructed lines, and permanent, often highly 
skilled artisans who were employed in the work- 
shops. The establishment itself was sub- 
divided. ‘‘ The dwelling houses ’’, it was said 
in 1843, ‘‘ arrange themselves in four classes : 
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first, the villa-style lodges the superior officers ; 
next, a kind of ornamented Gothic constitutes 
the houses of the next in authority; the 
engineers domiciled in detached mansions, 
which accommodate four families, with gardens 
and separate entrances ; and last, the labourer 
delights in neat cottages of four stem or 
the entrances within ancient porches ”’. 

prt comn ee oration 
taste, which produced hierarchical architecture 
of this type, or on later guide-book information 
about the attractions or lack of attractions of 
Crewe, but he does create a colourful picture 
of the early railway town of the 1840’s as a 
place to live in. It would have been interest- 
ing had he traced systematically nineteenth- 
and twentieth-century changes in local social 
structure, and compared the social structure 
of the modern community with that of its early 
counterpart, but to have done so would have 
doubled the length of the book, and con- 
siderably changed its scope. 

The central point in the story as told by Dr. 
Chaloner is the crisis in the relations between 
railway company and town in the fifteen years 
after the incorporation of Crewe in 1877. By 
1877 the railway company itself had become 
larger and more remote, and local politics had 
become more independent and _ vigorous. 
When the company’s Chief Engineer, F. W. 
Webb, tried by dubious methods to manu- 
facture tories as well as locomotives, local 
liberals and radicals were stirred to action. At 
first the Locomotive Department appeared to 
have won, but the methods it had adopted 
roused national as well as local feeling against 
what Gladstone suggested might be “ a shame- 
ful malversation in a public trust’. Liberal- 
ism reached its lowest point during 1887-8, but 
by 1891 it was Webb’s “ independents ” and 
not the liberal-radicals who had been routed. 
In 1892 the victorious liberals appointed two 
workmen, who had been discharged by Webb 
for their political opinions, to the posts of 
assistant Sanitary Inspector and assistant 
Rate Collector. 

Dr. Chaloner explores these border-line 
problems of politics and administration with 
skill and scholarship. He goes on to show how 
after 1892 Crewe developed like many other 
towns—how it built up a departmentalized 
local government machine, how it nurtured a 
local labour party, and how it abandoned or lost 
interest in old causes, like temperance, which 
had stirred earlier generations. The picture 
presented of twentieth-century Crewe is far less 
vivid than that of the new railway settlement, 
and Dr. Chaloner prefers to study themes 
rather than to offer a comprehensive account 
of a modern community. 1923 is rather a 
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tantalizing date to stop at, particularly for 
those interested in social history, and the brief 
epilogue, which ends with the rearmament pro- 
gramme, merely touches upon more recent 
features. It is a tribute to Dr. Chaloner’s 
account of nineteenth-century Crewe that we 
are anxious to learn more of the modern town 
beside the railway station. 

Within its chosen limits, this is an interesting 
and important book, one of the first scholarly 
studies of a modern English town. It is to be 
hoped that it will be followed by further com- 
parative studies of other railway towns and of 
other new industrial communities with different 
social structures. 


Asa BrIGGs. 


TVA and the Grass Roots. A Study in the 
Sociology of Formal Organization. Philip 
Selznick. University of California Press. 
Cambridge University Press, London, 1949. 
Pp. ix + 274. £7 &s. 

Tuts study of the working methods of the 

Tennessee Valley Authority demonstrates what 

a considerable advance is made on the older 

‘science of administration’? by the use of 

sociological analysis at relevant points. This 

is a case report on what Mr. Selznick calls 
co-optation: “‘the process of absorbing new 
elements into the leadership of a policy-deter- 

mining structure of an organization as a 

means of averting threats to its stability or 

existence’’. In TVA, with its ‘‘ grass-roots ” 
ideology, co-optation must be very important, 
but in a wide variety of administrative agencies 
in a democratic state, even in a dictatorship, 
this process will be the way in which adminis- 
trators try to maintain their existence and to 
work toward goals. It is an important work- 
ing method in such differing administrative 
situations as colonial government, social welfare 
administration and military occupation. Mr. 
Selznick makes no claim that TVA is unique, 
except in that co-optation is conspicuous in 
its history; he merely points to the process 
and suggests that in a wide variety of cases 
it may be found to be an important aspect of 
administration which has hitherto not received 
the analytical attention it merits. At the 
end of the volume, co-optation is incorporated 
in a theory of organization in which the 
unanticipated consequences that flow from 
co-optative behaviour are used as the focus of 
analysis. A more extensive statement of the 
theory is to be found in the same author’s 
article ‘‘ Foundations of the Theory of 

Organization”, American Sociological Review, 

1, XIII, February 1948. 

The attempt is not made in this volume 
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to write a history of administration in the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, or even to analyse 
all major problems. As the author points 
out, he is primarily concerned with the carrying 
out of the objectives of the Authority ‘ with 
and through ” the organizations which already 
existed in the Authority’s designated area of 
operations. He is much less concerned with 
what is a problem of equal status—the analysis 
of the forces shaping the relationship between 
the Authority in the Valley and the federal 
government in Washington. This analysis of 
a dynamic process may appear limited in scope 
alongside the more conventional history or 
snapshot of administration, but, compared to 
the more usual sort of case study, it makes a 
permanent contribution to our understanding 
of administration. 

To the now familiar analysis of informel 
group structure, with its unanticipated con- 
sequences for formal organization, Mr. Selznick 
has added the notion of informal relationships 
with existing institutions and the unanticipated 
consequences for the new administrative agency 
of those relationships. This is a useful cor- 
rective to those who tend to focus on internal 
organization. While in general orientation 
Mr. Selznick is not far from Max Weber in his 
classic analysis of bureaucracy, with the 
emphasis on the role of individually-held 
objectives, this study goes beyond Weber’s 
framework to consider how organizational 
objectives may be modified or replaced. 

In summary, this volume is of use in three 
different directions ; to the sociologist who is 
concerned with a functional analysis of 
institutions, to the student of public adminis- 
tration looking for some of the elements of 
theory administration, and to the political 
theorist who is concerned with the realities 
of decentralization and the mechanisms of 
consent. 

RopNEyY GREY. 


Ritual in Family Living. James Bossard and 
Eleanor Boll. University of Pennsylvania 
Press. Geoffrey Cumberlege, London. 
£1 8s. 


Tue authors of this book lay claim to new 
methods, new insights and the opening up of 
hitherto neglected territory in the study of 
the family, and their performance must be 
judged in the light of these brave claims. 
They wished to study the internal life of 
American families, and to discover the details 
of the process of cultural transmission via the 
family—aspects of the family which they 
believe to have received scant attention 
hitherto. To this end they collected some 
hundreds of records of family rituals from 
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published autobiographies and from students’ 
essays. The word “ritual” has been inter- 
preted widely enough, but one doubts whether 
it meant the same thing to all contributors. 
It covers, at one end of the scale, such routines 
as the morning bathroom time-table, and at 
the other such ceremonials as a Jewish family’s 
“seder”’. Reporting and commenting on this 
material the authors have many suggestions to 
make with regard to patterns of family life, 
and their role in cultural transmission. There 
is, for instance, an attempt to analyse the 
effect of social class on family routines and 
rituals, and to assess the degree to which these 
practices are handed down from generation 
to generation. But since the material has 
not been collected with a view to testing any 
hypotheses in these fields it does not lend 
itself adequately to such a task. Having 
begun by looking only for rituals, the authors 
necessarily cut themselves off from much data 
on internal family organization which would 
be relevant in testing any hypotheses. More- 
over, their sample has not been chosen to 
give an adequate basis of judgment on any 
one issue, and they can only offer tentative 
suggestions on a great number of different 
points. These are sometimes stimulating, but 
in most cases are the same as would be made 
on the basis of unorganized impressionistic 
observation of family life. 

The book ends with some discussion of the 
psychological basis of family ritual, in which 
concepts such as fixation and regression are 
used very loosely in explanation of social 
routines, and with reflections on method which 
are sensible enough but rather trite. They 
confirm the impression made by the rest of the 
book, that the authors, in their laudably keen 
interest in their work, have rather exaggerated 
its originality. 

B. R. HINcuLIFF. 


The Criminality of Women. Otto Pollak. 
University of Pennsylvania Press, Phila- 
delphia, 1950. $2.75. 


In proportion to the total amount of research 
in criminology the study of the nature and 
extent of female crime has received insufficient 
attention. As a result very varied views 
have been expressed on the reasons why 
criminal statistics reflect so considerable a 
differential between male and female crime. 
Some writers have accepted the statistical 
evidence at its face value and have concluded 
quite simply that women are less criminal 
than men. Others, on the other hand, includ- 
ing those who accept the Lombrosian theory 
that prostitution provides for women the 
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outlet sought for by men in crime, suggest a 
purely social explanation. 

The author of this very careful and scientific 
piece of research may be included in an inter- 
mediate group of criminologists who are 
unwilling to commit themselves to either of 
these extreme views. His general thesis is 
that traditional opinion has greatly under- 
estimated the amount of female crime. What 
he calls the masked character of female crime 
arises from a number of reasons. In the first 
place it happens that a considerable number of 
crimes committed largely if not entirely by 
women, such as shoplifting, thefts by prosti- 
tutes, domestic thefts, abortions, perjury, 
disturbance, are characteristically under- 
reported. Secondly there is the participation 
of women in criminal activity as accomplices 
rather than perpetrators, and thirdly the 
phenomenon that women coming into contact 
with the machinery of the law quite frequently 
receive greater leniency than men. 

As regards methods of crime commission, the 
greater deceitfulness of the female criminal, 
and her preference for certain victims, such as 
members of the family circle, are observed 
by Dr. Pollak. He examines the statistics of 
a number of European countries and of the 
United States, where the work was written, in 
an attempt to assess the effect of the social 
emancipation of women, and he concludes that 
as the result of an increase in the burden of 
their social functions, their opportunities for 
crime have undergone a process of increase 
rather than a process of substitution. By 
comparison with men the effect of marital 
status on the crime rate of women is not only 
surprising but contradictory:in the light of 
Dr. Pollak’s remarks on the effect of social 
emancipation. From the evidence which he 
quotes married women have a higher criminal 
liability than unmarried, finding expression 
particularly in crimes against the person. 
For men, on the other hand, so far as can be 
ascertained, marriage appears to be a stabiliz- 
ing factor. It may well be that here too 
generalizations from statistics without further 
inquiry into the result of these marriages may 
merely be misleading. 

The limits within which this study has been 
conducted are by no means broad. The 
author disclaims any intention of examining, 
for example, the psychological implications 
of his investigation into the criminality of 
women. Within those limits he has been 
remarkably successful, and has given us a 
scholarly and well-documented book. If one 
of the main results of his research is to demon- 
strate the need for further study, in particular - 
from members of other disciplines, then he 
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can surely feel confident that this work will 
provide a firm and reliable foundation. 


JouN SPENCER. 


Mahatma Gandhi: der Mann, sein Werk und 
seine Wirkung. Eine Untersuchung zur 
Religionssoziologie und politischen Ethik. 
W. E. Mihlmann. Jj. C. B. Mohr (Paul 
Siebeck), Tibingen, 1950. Pp. viii + 298. 
DM. 10°80. 


ManHaTMA GANDHI has been the victim of so 
much partisan adulation and denigration that 
a scholarly approach like Herr Mihlmann’s is 
especially to be welcomed. 

Of particular interest is his analysis of 
Gandhi’s politics in the light of Weber’s 
distinction between a Gesinnungsethik and a 
Verantwortungsethik. The mystic in him 
demanded renunciation of the world, the 
prophet reform of the world. Hence the 
importance which he attached to the Bhagavad 
Gita’s doctrine of salvation through action in 
the world, following on renunciation of the 
world in the sense of renunciation of all desire 
for the consequences of such action. ‘“‘ Per- 
form right action, regardless of the fruits 
thereof ’—surely a Gesinnungsethik? Yet in 
practice he did accept responsibility for the 
consequences. Being involved in politics, he 
was constantly faced with the antinomy 
between morally valid and politically effective 
action. To use no violence was the command 
of a Gesinnungsethik. And while the Congress 
was in opposition to the Government he could 
advocate non-violence as the best policy for it. 
But for a Government? He admitted that 
“‘ even under swaraj we would have our gaols ”. 
Incidentally, perhaps Herr Mihlmann goes too 
far in calling this ironical: Gandhi was quite 
serious here. It was part of his argument 
against the view that civil disobedience implied 
opposition to the State as such. A civil 
resister should willingly submit to gaol dis- 
cipline because civil disobedience, to be civil, 
implied acceptance of the sanctions provided 
for disobedience. But even if Gandhi was 
unable to evolve a satisfactory answer to the 
problem, his contribution to Indian political 
thought of an ethical theory of political 
obligation is of fundamental importance. 

The main arguments for and against non- 
violent non-co-operation and civil disobedience 
are examined with refreshing clarity, and 
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Gandhi’s views on social problems discussed 
more briefly. i 

The religious context is considered in some 
detail. While giving due consideration to 
Jainism and Buddhism, Herr Mihlmann points 
out also the affinities with Christianity, 
particularly Calvinism. The Bhagavad Gita 
was the element of Hinduism with most 
obvious similarities to the Christian ethic of 
work. In addition, the sense of forwarding 
God’s purposes as His agent (‘‘ co-operation 
with God and non-co-operation with evil’) ; 
the consciousness of an inner voice ; the appeal 
to individual interpretation of Scripture; the 
asceticism. The Wesley of Hinduism? Herr 
Mihlmann does not say that. But Gandhi’s 
social teaching, too, is significant—the em- 
phasis on industry, sobriety, self-help, thrift, 
and, for the rich, trusteeship. His charismatic 
authority was fundamental. Besides his per- 
sonal asceticism, other contributory factors are 
discussed. 

The first three chapters form an historical 
introduction. Beyond that, Herr Mihlmann 
does not attempt an historical treatment. Yet 
as Gandhi's views were so intimately connected 
with the day-to-day course of events, a more 
extended historical analysis might have been 
illuminating—e.g. with reference to the problem 
of violence, an examination of his relations 
with the Congress, especially in 1934 and in 
relation to the ambivalent nationalist attitude 
to the second world war. The chiliastic 
tendency in his utterances might have been 
relevant here. There was development in his 
views: but without an historical treatment it 
is difficult to trace it. Again, the historical 
introduction itself is at times too sketchy to 
be helpful. Gandhi at first welcomed the 
Montagu-Chelmsford reforms: when he later 
recommended boycott of the reformed councils 
there were other reasons besides the content of 
the reforms themselves. The reference to the 
Morley-Minto reforms is misleading as it 
stands. Little use has been made of such 
Government material as is available. But to 
say all this is really to demand a longer book. 
Valuable new material is now being published— 
notably Gandhi’s prayer speeches of 1947-8. 
It is to be hoped that Herr Méhimann will be 
able to make use of it in due course. As itis, 
this is a stimulating and valuable contribution. 


K. A. BALLHATCHET. 
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The Social Pattern. Dept. of Research in 
Social Studies. University College of Swan- 
sea. Pp. 74. 2s. 6d. 

THE recently established Department of 

Research in Social Studies at University Col- 

lege, Swansea, has begun a survey of an area 

of Glamorganshire and Carmarthenshire with 

a population of over 400,000. In this portion 

of South West Wales, as in South Wales as a 

whole, new techniques and methods of organ- 

ization are coming to old-established industries, 
and deeply-held convictions are confronted 

with all the uncertainties of transition. A 

wide range of social, political and economic 

problems are thus “‘ in the making ” and their 
study over the period of transition should be 

a valuable case-history of the development and 

absorption of social change. 

In The Social Pattern we find a brief statis- 
tical background to these problems. It is 
mainly devoted to the distribution of popula- 
tion and employment—but there are conclud- 
ing sections giving e.g. an account of local- 
authority finance and a summary of available 
“ religious statistics ’’. The information, col- 
lected from a variety of sources, has been 
lucidly and cogently presented. 


Nationalized Industry:. The Powers of the 
Minister. Acton Society Trust. No. 23. 
2s. post free. 

Not the least prominent of the arguments 
employed by advocates of nationalization has 
been the view that to extend public ownership 
provides a safeguard against the improper or 
irresponsible exercise of power. This booklet 
in the series prepared by the Acton Society 
Trust, like its precursor on Accountability to 
Parliament, summarizes the facts upon which 
this view may be tested. After describing the 
new structure of authority as divided between 
the Boards of public corporations and the 
Ministers, it concludes that “the Ministers 
have extensive, not to say absolute, powers, 
but they have been extremely cautious in using 
them ’’, These booklets perform a service by 
discussing, without undue alarmism, the 
anomalies and paradoxes implicit in this new 
type of public enterprise. 

Planning. Vol. XVII. No. 326. Develop- 
ment Councils, P.E.P. Pp. 23. 


THE controversies generated by the national- 
ization policies deflected attention from the 


Notes 


methods adopted by the 1945 Labour adminis- 
tration to “ supervise ”’ or “‘ co-ordinate ” the 
industries in the much larger public sector. 
The development of the “‘ tripartite ’”” Regional 
Boards for Industry appears to have been the 


special concern of Sir Stafford Cripps both at 
the Board of Trade and at the Treasury. 
Other “ advisory”’ bodies were appointed to 
help meet the needs of the export-production 
drive. In addition the Industrial 

tion and Development Act 1947 “‘ enabled” 
Ministers to appoint Statutory Development 
Councils for particular industries. This P.E.P. 
broadsheet summarizes the aftermath of this 
Act the provisions of which were foreshadowed 
in the Working Party reports and had their 
roots in pre-war discussions on “ self-govern- 
ment” in industry. That such bodies, how- 
ever limited their powers, should be statutory 
rather than voluntary was a principle that the 
private sector resolutely denounced. The 
difficulties which the attempts to influence the 
Act encountered clearly showed the limitations 
of the Development Council as a general instru- 
ment of “ co-ordination”. The broadsheet is 
of value in that it summarises an interesting 
chapter in the story of Governmental relations 
with industry and underlines the problems of 
confidence which those relations encounter and 
create. 


J. Goutp. 


The Football Industry. I & II. P.E.P. rs. 


Tuis is an analytical study of our most impor- 
tant entertainment industry. After a brief 
historical introduction the first pamphlet 
continues with a survey of the attendance and 
‘gate money ” at Cup and League matches. 
The factors determining a Club’s prosperity 
are then examined, with the conclusion that 
“*. . . industrial population and _ football 
coincide ’’. Other factors are the Club’s per- 
formance, the proximity of other clubs, and 
the density of population in surrounding areas. 
The author does not mention the competition 
of other games such as Rugby League, which 
in Yorkshire and Lancashire successfully 
compete with the “ soccer’ code, nor does he 
attempt the fascinating task of showing the 
relation in the inter-war years between the 
‘Industrial Depression and the relative decline 
of the northern clubs and success of the 
southern teams. However, he advances the 
interesting theory that the local club’s fortunes 
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may have an effect on the output of local 
industry, and speculates on the possibility 
of the formation of municipal clubs fostered 
by civic pride. 

The second pamphlet begins with an examin- 
ation of the industry’s consumers, the spec- 
tators, whose Supporters’ Clubs are having an 
increasing influence on the game. Although 
the average crowd to-day contains a greater 
percentage of women than before the war, the 
main division is still between the’ “ floating 
supporters” and the hard core of true sup- 
porters. The structure of a League Club is 
sketched with an emphasis on the importance 
of the manager. The iniquitous transfer 
system is criticized, while the abolition of the 
minimum wage of {12 a week is suggested, 
together with the payment of players on the 
same conditions and at equivalent rates to 
stage performers. 

F. BEALEY. 


British Nationality. Clive Parry. Stevens, 
1951. Pp. xx +216. £1 Ios. 

Tus work consisted in its original form of a 

revision of the chapter on Nationality for the 

sixth edition of Dicey’s Conflict of Laws. The 


appearance in 1948 of the British Nationality 
Bill made a change of plan necessary if the 
new edition was not to be delayed, and the 
separate publication of Mr. Clive Parry’s con- 


tribution was the result. The method long 
familiar to users of Dicey has been retained : 
both the old and the new law are stated in a 
series of forty-seven Rules, each Rule being 
followed by Comment and Illustrations in 
smaller print. The result is an excellent 
summary, remarkably detailed and clear in so 
short acompass ofthelaw. It is no detraction 
from this work to say that it is designed prim- 


NOTES 


arily for the practitioner. It is less adapted 
to the general reader who merely wishes to 
acquire an outline knowledge of the funda- 
mental and fascinating changes in British 
nationality law which the growing independ- 
ence of the Commonwealth countries has 
necessitated. 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Parry has 
omitted any treatment of the rules of nation- 
ality applicable to bodies corporate, which 
though, perhaps, as he says “having no 
importance for the conflict of laws”, would 
seem to form an essential part of what has 
now become an independent treatise. The 
subtitle of the book claims to deal with the 
status of aliens, but this difficult and impor- 
tant subject is only dealt with in the barest 
outline in four pages. The British Nation- 
ality Act, 1948, and Ireland Act, 1949, are 
reprinted as appendices. 

L. Y. ScHAPIRO. 


India’s Population: Fact and Policy. S. 
Chandrasekhar. With an Introduction by 
Warren S. Thompson. Revised Edition. 
Indian Institute for Population Studies. 
Annamalai University, Chidambaram, 1950. 
Pp. 170. Rs. 7. 

Tuis is a very brief summary of some of India’s 

population and health problems. It is divided 

into three parts, dealing respectively with 
demographic facts, public health problems 
and proposals for population and health 
policy. The statistical material presented is 

relatively meagre, and the proposals for a 

population policy are relatively long-term in 

character. Nevertheless the book provides a 

readable introduction to one of India’s most 

important problems. 
E. GREBENIK. 
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